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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


Tue Bishop of Durham has become an advocate 
of prayer for the dead.. The War has done some 
wonderful things for us. This is one of the most 
wonderful. 

Dr. Mov te has written ‘Words for Hearts in 
Trouble,’ publishing them with the title of Christus 


Consolator (S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d. net). 


Souls.’ 


It is a difficult subject. Dr. MouLe knows its 
difficulty. With as keen a sense of responsibility 
as man can feel, he considers the case of him who 
is called to face death suddenly and to find it. Was 
he ready? 

The Bishop of Durham would not for himself 
or for us in our normal hour, ‘dare, ever so little, 
to trifle with the mercy of God.’ ‘Nothing,’ he 
says, in the Bible than its 
insistent, its azxzous, appeal to come, and come 
now, to the open arms of the Lord; to “choose 
life”; to ‘“‘make your calling sure”; to “fly for 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us.”’ 


‘is more evident 


But there is another side. The Bishop of 
Durham is bold enough to appeal to the majesty 


of God. Who are you that would ‘limit the 


mercy of the Merciful,’ or that would ‘prescribe to | 


Vor. XXVII.—No. 1.—OCcTOBER 1915. 


In one of | 


these ‘Words’ he considers the case of ‘Passing | His Son has long fringes.’ 


Him the precise methods in which He shall be 
pleased to bring the passing soul and the sacrifice 
of Calvary together’? Then with an eager appli- 
cation of 


God’s children cannot wander beyond reach 
Of the sweep of His white raiment, 


‘assuredly,’ he says, ‘the hem of the garment of 


He is bold enough to appeal to human experi- 
ence. Human experience, he says, gives us one 
far-reaching suggestion as to the possible action of 
the mercy of the Merciful in the very article of 


death. The verse is well known: 


Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 
4 
Mercy I sought, mercy I found. 


And he adds this incident; it was told him by 
the vicar of the parish in Essex where it occurred. 
‘A woman of some sixty years died there in his 
time. She was well known to pastor and people 
as a loving Christian soul, true in life and death. 


In youth she had been violently passionate. One 


day, half demented with anger, she ran from the 
' cottage, and threw herself down the open well— 
| that familiar thing in East Anglian gardens. 
| Almost dead, she was drawn up, and slowly re- 


covered her senses. Her first words were, “If I 


had died in the well I know I should have been. 
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saved; as I was falling down, I remembered all 
mother taught me, and I> believed it with all my 
heart.” Forty years, lived “in newness of life,” 


were the sequel of those moments.’ 


Then come the words which express his assur- 
ance. ‘Let us besure, across all mysteries, that the 
Merciful will not have /ess mercy than His wont 


when the passing soul, more or less consciously, 


is giving itself in the agony of battle for the lives 


and homes of others.’ 


Now it is surprising that the Bishop of Durham 
did not stop there. Is there more that needs to 
be said? Is there more that can be said? He 
seems to think there is. He seems, quite unex- 
pectedly, unable to let go his human hold. When 
the sheaf is gathered home, ripe and ready, there 
But Dr. 
MOULE cannot quite get over the question, ‘Was 
he ready?’ 


is no need for anything but praise. 


He was caught in the trenches, or 
the lust of battle was on him as he rushed forward. 


It came to him ina moment. Was he ready ? 


If he was not, if we cannot be quite assured that 
he was, what then? Well, first of all, ‘with a 
trembling but holy hope looking to the Crucified 
and Risen, we would commit the soul, and commit 
our hearts, to the hands, infinitely kind, of “a 
faithful Creator.”’ And almost ere he is aware of 
it, Dr. MouLE has stretched his own hands into 
the unseen and prayed for the dead. 


It is not prayer for deliverance from gloom and 
pain. 
justified.’ It is no more than ‘a breath of loving 
aspiration sent after the spirit into its abode of 
light, asking, as a certainty may be asked for, for 
the perpetual growth in the emancipated being of 
the graces and the bliss of the heavenly rest, and 
its holy progress and education in the knowledge 
of its Lord.’ 


And he offers us such a prayer to pray. ‘It 


lies before me, composed for private use.. It is 


Misgivings about such a prayer ‘are wholly | 


beautiful in its restraint and tenderness: ‘Grant 
that his life may unfold itself in Thy sight, and 
find a sweet employment in the spacious fields of 
eternity... . Tell him, gracious Lord, if it may 
be, how much I love him. . . and long to see 
him again ; and, if there be ways in which he may 
come, .. . grant me a sense of his presence, in 
such a degree as Thy laws permit... . Pardon, 
O gracious Lord and Father, whatever is amiss in 
this my prayer, and let Thy will be done; for my 
will is blind and erring, but Thine is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.”’ 


To Dr. A. H. M‘NEILE, in his Commentary on 
St. Matthew, recently issued, the Transfiguration 
of our Lord signified the passing of the Law and 
the Prophets. 
tion has appeared. 
the title being simply Zhe Transfiguration of Jesus 


Another study of the Transfigura- 
It occupies a whole volume, 


(Kelly; xs. net), The author is a_ scholarly 
| Wesleyan, the Rev.. William Ernest BeEzET, 
M.A., D.Lit. 


What was the purpose of the Transfiguration ? 
As Dr. M‘NeILE, so also Dr. Beer finds the 
deepest significance of it in the presence of Moses 
and Elijah. But not to the doing away of the 
Law and the Prophets. 


Not that Dr. Brrr denies that purpose in the 
Transfiguration. Moses and Elijah must always 
represent the Law and the Prophets. In them the 


Old Covenant is as it were incarnate. And now 


_ they take a subordinate place in the presence of 


the Messiah. ‘Bowing for a moment in the pres- 


_ ence of One mightier and grander far than they, 


then vanishing away into the unseen, leaving that 
One alone in view, they form an impressive symbol 
of the splendid truth, of which the world at large 
is, unhappily, as yet all unconscious, that old 
things are passed away and all things become new.’ 


But that is not the chief meaning of the Trans- 
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figuration. Moses and Elijah represent the 
already accomplished result of the death of Jesus 
on the Cross. For trouble had possession of Him 
as He reached the Mount. Even then His soul 
was exceeding sorrowful even unto death. 
not the fear of death. It was not the fear of physical 
death, cruel beyond all human invention as that 
death was to be. It was not the fear of social 
death, bitter as it was to know that they whom He 


It was 


loved would forsake Him and flee, while one of | 


them would betray Him. It was not even, in Dr. 
Bret’s belief, the dread of spiritual death, a pro- 
jection thus far of the awful cry, ‘My God,, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ It was the 
fear that all would be in vain; that, when the 
death in all its forms was undergone, nothing 
should come of it. 

Therefore it was that Moses and Elijah appeared 
What is glory? 
It is that goodness, seen 


in glory. It is the visible mani- 
festation of goodness. 
and recognized, which no man can attain to by 
his own effort, but which is the result of the re- 
demption wrought by Christ. If Moses and 
Elijah had symbolized merely the passing of the 
Law and the Prophets, there was no occasion for 
their appearing in glory. It would have been 
more appropriate if they had appeared in their 
familiar form of lawgiver and prophet, as they were 
known on earth. They appeared in glory to 
signify that through the death of Christ they had 
already become perfect as their Father in heaven 
as perfect. 

That was as the balm of Gilead to the harassed 


soul of Jesus. ‘It requires no great exercise of 


imagination,’ says Dr. Bert, ‘to enable us to | 


understand how, thus seeing in actual visible form 
before His eyes the noble result of that sacrifice 
yet to be made, and of those sufferings still to 
be endured, the Saviour would be not a little 
strengthened by the ministry of Moses and Elijah 
to tread that Via Dolorosa which lay before Him, 
the dark and painful way of the cross. If it were 
possible that such an experience should be our 


own, under similar circumstances, we too should 
derive comfort and encouragement therefrom. 
Let us suppose, for a moment, that we stand face 
to face with some hard and painful duty, some 
God-appointed task, against the doing of which all 
our natural feelings and inclinations rise in revolt, 
the results of which, nevertheless, once it were 
done, will be exceeding great; could we but see 
that great result already accomplished to our hand, 
while the burden still rests heavy upon us, and 
before its pressure upon our spirit has reached its 
most intolerable climax—how should. we thereby 
be nerved and strengthened to be steadfast to the 
end! This is precisely what our Lord experienced, 
and just the sort of help and encouragement that 
He received from the ministry of saints redeemed.’ 


But why call upon Moses and Elijah to fulfil a 
purpose such as this? ‘The reason is twofold. 
First, it is necessary that they who are to show the 
full effect of the death of Jesus should have passed 
within the veil. And next, it is for Jesus the 
fulness of comfort that in Moses and Elijah He 
sees not only those who are to come after Him on 
earth redeemed with His precious blood, but those 
also who have gone before Him. Do we ask what 
of the Saints who finished their course on earth 
before the Incarnation? Did Jesus ask? This is 
the answer. They without Christ cannot be made 
perfect. The merit of His death is reckoned 
forward to them. Already, even before the death 
is accomplished at Jerusalem, Moses and Elijah 
come to Him in the glory of the redeemed. And 
as He looks upon them He sees of the travail of 


His soul and is satisfied. 


‘He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and 
as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth’ (Ac 8%”). Thus read the Treasurer 
of Queen Candace. And when Philip joined 
himself to the chariot, Of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? he asked. Whereupon Philip, 
beginning from this scripture, preached unto him 


Jesus. 
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Philip knew nothing of the controversy about 
the Suffering Servant of the Lord. But he knew 
Jesus. He knew that, only a few years before, 
Jesus had stood His trial, first before the Jewish 
high priest, next before the Roman procurator, 
and then before the tetrarch of Galilee; and that 
at each trial, standing as a lamb before His shearer, 
He opened not His mouth. So he began from 
this scripture. He felt, no doubt, that a more 
appropriate scripture from which to preach Jesus 


could scarcely have been given into his hands. 


Jesus ‘opened not his mouth.’ First He was 
tried by Caiaphas and the Jewish Sanhedrin. 
And when the witnesses bore false witness against 
Him, ‘the high priest stood up in the midst, and 


asked Jesus, saying, Answerest thou nothing? 


what is it which these witness against thee? But 
he held his peace and answered nothing.’ 
Then they brought Him before Pilate. The 


Roman governor was perplexed; and when the 
Jews persisted, saying, ‘We have a law, and 
by that law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God,’ Pilate became alarmed. 
He ‘entered into the palace again, and saith unto 
Jesus, Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him no 
answer.’ 

Last of all, Pilate sent Him to Herod. For he 
had discovered that Jesus was from Galilee, over 
which Herod was tetrarch, and he was glad to shift 
this responsibility to the shoulders of another. 
And ‘when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding 
glad: for he was of a long time desirous to see 
him, because he had heard concerning him; and 
And 
he questioned him in many words ; but he answered 
him nothing.’ 


he hoped to see some miracle done by him. 


Three separate trials, before three distinct judges, 
and each time He ‘opened not his mouth.’ No 
doubt Philip would say that He was. fulfilling 
Scripture. But He was doing more than that. 


_ the truth heareth my voice,’ said Jesus. 


If He opened not His mouth when Caiaphas, 


Pilate, and Herod asked Him their questions, it 


was because there was something in these men 
which made it impossible for Him to answer. 


Take Pilate first. 


Pilate was an irreligious man. He was irreligious 
before he was sent to govern Judeea, and it is not 
probable that anything which he saw in Jerusalem 
inclined him towards religion. Still it was not 
contempt for the particular religion professed by 
his turbulent subjects that made him slay the 
Galileans in the Temple, till their blood mingled 
with the blood of their sacrifices. Only an 
absolutely and glaringly irreligious man could 


have done that. 


He had 
remembered his Creator in the days of his youth, 


He had not always been irreligious. 


as every Roman did. But then the evil days 


came. Hiding himself from God in self-indulgence, 


_ he found that God had hidden His face from him. 
| Pursuing truth which he had no purpose of 


practising, truth had escaped his grasp. And 


| when the day of decision came, that most un- 
expected day of decision upon which the Jews: 
_ brought Jesus before him to be condemned, Pilate 


was unequal to the test. ‘Every one that is of 
‘ Pilate 
saith unto him, What is truth?’ And when he 
had said it, he passed out to speak to the Jews, 


unconscious that the opportunity of his life had. 


_ been lost. 


superstition 


| very 


But when religion is thrust out at the door, 
Pilate 
was irreligious, and just on that account he was 
As he sat there on the 
judgment-seat, ‘his wife sent unto him, saying, 
Have thou nothing to do with that righteous man = 
for I have suffered many things this day in a dream 
because of him.’ The Roman 
Procurator in his robes of office is sitting on the 


comes in by the window. 


superstitious. 


What a scene! 


He was judging men. He was judging His judges. | judgment-seat, trying a prisoner on the capital 


charge, and a message comes from his wife, that 
she has had a dream! As if the dream of a 
woman would influence a judge in the discharge 
of his duty! But Pilate’s knew Pilate. 
The men who looked on observed the face grow 


wife 


white and the hand shake, and wondered what the | 


message was. 


The chief priests knew Pilate also. ‘This man 
“ought to die, they cried, because he made himself 
the Son of God.’ The Son of God! Who ever 
heard of a Son of God? 
there zs a God? And yet, ‘when Pilate heard this 
saying, he was the more afraid; and he entered 
into the palace again, and saith unto Jesus, Whence 


art thou? But Jesus gave him no answer.’ 


Take Caiaphas next. 
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done? If Jesus began to raise people from the 


dead, at the very gates of the City, there would be 


| no keeping the people from taking Him and 


making Him their King. Then the Romans 
would be down upon them, and Caiaphas would 
certainly lose the high-priesthood which he had 
worked so hard to win and which it was the 


| determination of his life to hold for many years 


Who believes now that | 


Unlike Pilate, Caiaphas was a religious man. | 


He was the head of the grandest religion that the | 


On his forehead he bore 
the plate of gold with its legend, ‘ Holiness to the 
Lord.’ On his breast he carried the ephod with 
the mysterious Urim and Thummim, by which to 
discover the will of God. 


world had ever known. 


Once a year he entered 


| Him to death. 


the Most Holy Place, passing within the veil, | 


beyond which no foot but his could go, no eye: 


but his penetrate. 

But in the religion of Caiaphas there was no 
reality. He was a formalist. He professed that 
which he did not practise ; he practised that which 
he did not dare to profess. 


_ agree or disagree, it made no difference. 


His religion was a> 


cover for his covetousness ; its glory was the goal | 


of his selfish ambition. 


One day news was brought to him that in a 
village a few miles from Jerusalem a man had 
been raised from the dead. Caiaphas called 
together the Council. He did not deny the fact 
of the man’s resurrection from the dead. As a 
Sadducee he ought to have denied it; but the 
evidence was too strong. He called the Council 
together because he believed it. What was to be 


to come. What was to be done? 


The members of the Sanhedrin did not know 
what to be 
Where his own interests were concerned, this man 


was done. Then Caiaphas rose. 


always knew his mind. ‘Ye know nothing at all,’ 
he said, ‘nor do ye take account that it is 
expedient for you that one man should die for the 
peopie, and that the whole ffation perish not.’ 
‘It is expedient for you,’ he said. Some early 
transcriber of the Gospels wrote ‘it is expedient 
for us.’ That is what Caiaphas meant, of course. 
But he was too adroit to say it. So ‘from that 
day forth they took counsel that they might put 
him to death.’ 

Jesus knew that they had taken counsel to put 
When the trial came He knew 
that He was condemned already. They might 
bring forward witnesses, and the witnesses might 
There- 
fore, when Caiaphas rose and said, ‘ Answerest thou 
nothing? What is it which these witness against 
thee? He held His peace, and answered nothing.’ 


Take Herod last. 


Unlike Pilate, Herod was a religious man; and, 
unlike Caiaphas, he was a really religious man. 
In a sense the Herods were all religious. They 
could not have held their place among the Jews if 
they had not been religious. It never was forgotten 
that they were of the hated race of Edom; but it 
was overlooked because of the things they did for 


| the Jews’ religion. 


No doubt the religion of the Herods was some- 


what primitive, not to say savage, being conversant 
Still, 
How otherwise 


with not a little meanness, cruelty, and lust. 
Herod Antipas was religious. 


should he send for John the Baptist as soon as he | 
knew that he was in the neighbourhood, give him | 


a place in the palace-fortress of Machaerus to 
preach in, go often to hear him, hear him 
gladly, and do many things which John bade 
him do? 

There was one thing, however, which Herod 
would not do. 
brother Philip’s wife. 
back to her husband. 
to have her,’ he said. Herod would not do that. 
And because he would not do it he lost all the 
reality and all the foy of his religious life. 


It was a gross, an abominable sin that Herod | 


was guilty of. But it does not take an abominable 


sin to slay a man’s religious life. A very insignifi- 
Herod 
But this 


And the day came 


cant sin will do that, if it is persisted in. 
heard John gladly, and did many things. 
one thing he would not do. 
when he had to send an executioner into the 
prison where John was now confined, and receive 
the preacher’s bleeding head on a plate. 


Some time after, Herod went up to Jerusalem | 


to the Passover. 
also went up to that Passover feast. Now when 
Jesus had been brought before Pilate, the Roman 
governor, and when the Jews insisted that He 


should be condemned to death, though Pilate 


greatly perplexed. Then some one happened to 
mention that Jesus belonged to Galilee. 
that was part of Herod’s territory, and Herod was 


at that very moment in Jerusalem. Thankful to 


get rid of a difficult duty, Pilate sent Jesus to | 


Herod. 

When Herod saw Jesus, He was ‘exceeding 
glad.’ He had never seen Him till now, though 
he had heard about Him. Once, after the death 


He was living at the time with his | 
Jobn told him to send her | 
‘It is not lawful for thee | 


And it so happened that Jesus | 


Why, | 
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| have with the Godless? 


believe that He is. 


of John the Baptist, some one brought him the 
intelligence that another prophet had appeared, 
and that the people were crowding to hear Him. 
Herod said an extraordinary thing. He said, It 
is not another; ‘it is John whom I beheaded; he 
is risen from the dead.’ Herod wondered many a 
day how he could ever have committed such an 
egregious blunder. But when a man’s conscience 
is outraged, it has a way of turning upon him and 


causing him to make a fool of himself. 


But that day is long gone by. Now Jesus is 
He will hear 


Perhaps he will have the joy of seeing 


coming to him. He will see Him. 
Him. 
some miracle done by Him. And he questioned 


Him in many words. But Jesus answered him 


| nothing. 


How cou/d He answer these men ? 


Take Pilate first. What would it have meant 
to Pilate if He had told him that He was the Son 
of God? What contact could the Son of God 
How can two walk 
together except they be agreed? The unbeliever 
asks you to give him a demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God. But he that cometh to God must 


Take Caiaphas next. Caiaphas was deeper than 


Pilate, and his case is more difficult. Certainly 
nothing could seem simpler than the request that 


Jesus would tell them whether or not He had said, 


_ ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
could find no fault in Him, the governor was | 


| day—that is not for Caiaphas. 
| for the true followers. 


it up.’ But He spoke of the temple of His body, 
and what would Caiaphas think if He told him 
that? He will tell him something, in a little, 
which he will be able to understand. For it is. 
not that Jesus hopes or wants to escape con- 
demnation. But the resurrection on the third 
That is reserved 
And so when He did rise 
from the dead on the third day He appeared not 
to Caiaphas but to chosen witnesses, to those who 
could say, ‘My Lord and my God!’ to those who 


’ 
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were ready then to go into all the world and tell | He wished to give her more than she was asking 


it to every creature. 


Take Herod. Herod, we are told, hoped to 
see some miracle done by Him. Was it mere 
Curiosity? Perhaps it was. 
There was one miracle which would have done for 
Herod all that his heart desired. For he had 
never forgotten John the Baptist and the joy with 
which he heard him. 


Perhaps it was not. 


So he questioned Him in many words. But Jesus 


answered him nothing. 


‘Cease to do evil, learn to do well; come now, | 


and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though 


your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as | 


snow.’ 


There is yet another. Jesus could not answer 
those. 
answered but would not. 


His refusal is the most emphatic of all. 


It is the case of the woman of Canaan. ‘And 


What if Jesus can work | 
such a miracle as will bring back the thrill of | 
those days again—although Herod keeps his sin? 


For well spake Isaiah, | 


/ come to earth sooner. 


There is another whom He could have | 
And the expression of | 


yet. ‘The healing of her daughter? 


give her that. 


Yes, He will 
But He will give her the healing of 
her own soul also. And that her soul may be 


| healed she must be disregarded at the first, that 
_ her faith may have its opportunity. 


Is that it? 


Yes, that is it. But that is not it all. One of 
the things in Jesus which we do not understand 
yet, which we are only dimly groping towards, is 
His reluctance to enter upon His work of redemp- 
We do not ask at present why He did not 
But when He did come, 
and when at the marriage in Cana of Galilee His 
mother gave Him the opportunity of glorifying 
Himself—as He did glorify Himsélf when He 
took it, for we are told that ‘this beginning of 


tion. 


miracles did Jesus, and manifested forth his glory ; 
and his disciples believed on him’—why was He 
so reluctant to begin? Why did He say, “Mine 
hour is not yet come’? And what-did He mean 
by it? 


Again, after He began His work among the 


_ Jews, why was He so reluctant to begin among the 


Jesus went out thence, and withdrew into the parts — 


of Tyre and Sidon. And behold, a Canaanitish 
woman came out from those borders, and cried, 
saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of 
David; my daughter is grievously vexed with a 


devil. But he answered her not a word.’ 


He could have answered her, we say, 
He would not. 
Caiaphas or Herod. There was a moral barrier 
between them which He could not pass. 
was no moral barrier between Him and the Syro- 
Pheenician woman. And if there was no moral 
barrier there was no barrier at all. For that is the 
only impossibility with God. Why did He not 
answer her ? 


He did answer her, but He did not answer her 


yet. He meant to give her what she asked, but 


| the house of Israel.’ 


Gentiles ? ia 
was not sent,’ He said, ‘but unto the lost sheep of 
Why not? We really cannot 


Clearly this was the matter here. 


tell. 


Nor can we tell why His soul was so greatly 


troubled when Philip and Andrew brought the 


but | 
He could not answer Pilate or | 


There | 
_ nothing but what His Master taught him. 


Greeks into His presence. It is easy to say that 
He did not know that His gospel would burst the 
bonds of Judaism. But it is as incredible as it is 
Paul knew better than that, and Paul knew 
Why 
did He turn a deaf ear to the bitter cry of the 
woman who came out of the region of Tyre and 
Sidon? But this we know, 
that what He can He always will. When she 
would not be put to silence or to shame, He 
answered and said unto her, ‘O woman, great is 
thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ 


easy. 


We do not know. 
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St. Pauls Apostolic Consciousness and £Be 
‘Interpretation of (Be Epistles. 


By rue Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc., D.D., PRoFEssoR OF EXEGETICAL 
THEOLOGY IN New COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


WERNLE has with insight observed that ‘ unless the 
apostolic element in his experience receives due 
recognition, there can be no understanding of 
Paul.’! I wish to apply this criterion to various 
aspects of the interpretation of the Epistles. 

First of all, it may be said to determine the 
category under which, as documents, they are to be 
placed. Wet us readily admit that the numerous 
papyrus-letters unearthed during the past two 
decades have, at many points, illumined Paul’s 
language and formal usage. Unsuspected nuances 
of meaning have been revealed in apparently com- 
monplace terms. Probably it is true that these 
priceless New Testament documents have been 
exhibited in far more intimate relation with popular 
speech and everyday life than was once imagined. 
But the recent discoveries are apt to affect the 
balance both of literary and of spiritual judgment 
even in the case of well-trained scholars. To 
prove that the letters of Paul are real ‘letters,’ 
personal correspondence called forth by certain 
well-marked situations, and not ‘epistles’ in the 


technical sense—a definite literary gexve having in | 


view a reading public—is far from reducing them 


to the level of mere expressions of momentary | 
feeling, suited to meet a passing need. Some of | 


us are growing weary of Deissmann’s laborious 
reiteration of the thesis that here we have essenti- 
ally non-literary documents, which scorn all that is 
genuinely doctrinal.” 

A reaction was inevitable from the traditional 
view of the Pauline Epistles as handbooks of 


systematic theology intended to be normative for | 


the Christian Church. But Deissmann’s position 
is due to pedantry of thought and of terminology. 
Literature is not to be tested by canons of rhetoric, 
or a stereotyped tradition. Noble thoughts nobly 
expressed constitute literature, although they may 
not disdain to use as their instruments phrases 
and constructions which bear the stamp of the 
market-place rather than the lecture-hall. And 


! Einfiihrung in d. theologische Studium, p. 181. 
2 E.g. Paulus, p. 5. 


passages like 1 Co g}°?? show how lofty energy of 
thought and feeling utters itself spontaneously in 
rhythmical forms, in which art has the power of 
concealing itself. 

Still less does the content of the Epistles permit 
the analogy of dull and illiterate papyri. We may 
call Paul’s letters ‘occasional,’ in so farias they are 
prompted by a given situation. But Paul knew, 
just as we know, that he was dealing with eternal 
truth, and his themes transform the whole char- 
acter of the scheme within which he enshrines 
them. Take, ¢g., an element which has. been 
strongly emphasized in Deissmann’s unflagging 
comparisons between Paul’s letters and those pre- 
served in papyri, the opening address. Here isa 
typical example of the latter: ‘Isias to Hephestion 
her brother greeting. If you are well, and things 
in general are going right, it would be in accord- 
ance with my constant prayers to the gods. I 
myself am in good health ... and so are 4ll at 
home, making mention of you continually.’? Set 
beside this one of Paul’s salutations, e.g. 1 Co 11*; 
‘Paul, called to be an apostle of Christ Jesus 
through the will of God . . . to the church of God 
which is in Corinth, consecrated in Christ Jesus, 
called to be God’s people . . . grace to you and 
peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I give thanks to my God always in your 
case, because of the grace of God given you in 
Christ Jesus; that in everything you were enriched 
in him, in all utterance and all knowledge, which 
is a confirmation of the testimony to Christ which 
we bore among you, so that you lack no spiritual 
gift while you eagerly await the revelation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ The formal points of contact 
are obvious, but far more so is the contrast. Paul 
has expanded the current epistolary formule on 
Christian lines. But the process has transformed 
the Letter into an inherently different type of docu- 
ment. Itis not merely an ordinary ‘letter,’ with 
Christian life and experience as its chief subject. 
It is something more. And the clue to its real 

® See Milligan, Greek Papyrt, p. 9. 


mature lies in what may be called its sign-manual. 

_ For all the letters of Paul begin with his claim to 
(\/ apostleship.! It is as an apostle and because he is 
_ “an apostle that he writes. That standpoint imparts 

to his communication the note of authority, which 
he intends to be overheard throughout. It is the 
divinely commissioned ambassador of Christ who 
addresses the Christian community. 

Perhaps it is irrelevant to discuss the question 
whether Paul expected his letters to be circulated 
over a wide area. Nor can we surmise to what 
extent he meant them to be regulative beyond 
their immediate destination. Certainly his instruc- 
tion to the Colossian Church to exchange letters 
with Laodicea points in that direction. In any 
case, wherever they penetrate, they cannot be 
regarded as casual correspondence. Rather do 
they come, clothed with power, the power of the 
Spirit bestowed on their author for his apostolic 
vocation. So that, after all, the traditional view, 
which erred on the side of dogmatic fixity and the 
notion of a doctrinal standard, probably lies as 
close to Paul’s outlook as that which is now in 
favour, of purely personal communications, not to 
be taken too objectively, and claiming no per- 
manent validity. At ail events, the truth must 
be looked for between the two extremes. 

A firm grasp of the facts seems to render 
nugatory discussions of the scope of the Pauline 
“we,’ as, ¢e.g., in t and 2 Thessalonians. In these 
Epistles as it is, the ‘we’ passes over constantly 
into ‘I’? (x Th 218 315% 627 5 Th 25 317), 
But, apart from that, the right to counsel, warn, 
and command, claimed by the ‘we,’ is not some- 
thing vague. It belongs to the apostolic vantage- 
ground. Hence it may be assumed that in all his 
_ letters, whether ‘we’ or ‘I’ be used, it is the 

\ authoritative voice of the Apostle that is heard. 
A With a view to our further discussion, let us 

“recollect how Paul magnifies his office. In Ro 

_ 1123 we have an unambiguous statement: ‘To you 

Gentiles I say this: in virtue of my personal 

apostleship to the Gentiles, I magnify my office, 

with the hope of rousing my own race and saving 
some of them.’ Similarly, in rebutting the preten- 
sions of Judaizing opponents at Corinth, he 


1Those to the Thessalonians and Philippians are not 
exceptions, although the term dmécroNos is not used in the 
address, for throughout the apostolic note sounds clearly 
(eg. 1 Th 26218 gl2 62% 2 Th 21615 36M) Ph 17 20. 24 
gi. 16 317), 
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exclaims: ‘If any one is sure that he belongs to 
Christ, let bim on second thoughts carefully reflect 
that I belong to Christ just as he does. For if I 
glory rather to excess over that authority of mine 
which the Lord gave me to build you up and not 
to pull you down, I shall not feel ashamed of it’ 
(2 Co 107-8). The full significance of his position 
comes out ina further warning to the Corinthian 
Church: ‘If I come back, I shall not spare you. 
That will prove to you that I am a spokesman of 
Christ. It is no weak Christ you have to do with, 
but a Christ of power. He was crucified indeed 
in weakness, but he lives by the power of God. 
Therefore, although I am weak as he was, you will 
find that I am alive as he is, by the power of God’ 
(2 Co 13%4: chiefly Moffatt’s trans.). Finally, 
when he enumerates the various functions which 
belong to the Body of Christ, he declares without 
qualification : ‘ Different people God appointed in 
the church, in the first rank apostles’ (1 Co 128). 
And among these, without hesitation, he takes his 
place: ‘Am not I free? Am not I an apostle? 
Have not I seen Jesus our Lord?’ (1 Co 9}). 

The concluding sentence of our last quotation 
reminds us of the definite experience which lies ¥ 
behind his high claim. But before we touch upon 
its significance, it ought to be noted that Paul uses 
the term ‘apostle’ in a very restricted sense. So 
far as I am able to estimate the fragmentary evi- 
dence, it seems to suggest that he applied the 
designation (1) to the Twelve (Gal 1!%, 1 Co 9°, 
1 Co 15°"); (2) to the brothers of Jesus, notably 
to James (Gal 11° 2°, 1 Co 9°); (3) to his esteemed 
fellow-worker, Barnabas (1 Co 9°; cf. Gal 2°). 
Some scholars suppose that in xr Th 2°, where 
he refers to the authority ‘which we might have 
claimed as apostles of Christ,’ he includes his com- 
panions Silvanus and Timotheus. But, curiously 
enough, he does not use the title ‘apostle’ in 
the address where he mentions Silvanus and 
Timotheus. Moreover, it has been already pointed 
outythatcin- 1; hb)‘ we’ reallyastands’ fore 
That is corroborated by the fact that in 1 Co 1+ and 
Col 11 he clearly distinguishes between himself as 
‘an apostle of Jesus Christ’ and ‘Timotheus, our 
brother.’ There is an ambiguous passage, Ro 
167, in which some have found a more elastic use 
of ‘apostle.’ In it he salutes ‘Andronicus and 
Junias, my kinsmen and fellow-captives, men of 
note among the apostles (érionuo. ev tois azoc- 
todos), who were Christians before me.’ Does the 
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description mean that these men were notable 
apostles themselves, or persons well known to and 
highly esteemed by the apostles? The latter inter- 
pretation is favoured by the reference to their early 
conversion. Gifford (Speaker’s Comm., ad loc.) 
adduces valuable evidence to show that it accords 
far better with the common usage of érionuos, and 
it is certainly much more congruous with Paul’s 
general standpoint. 

It is needless to dwell on the supreme crisis in 
Paul’s life, to which he invariably traces back his 
apostleship. Only one or two points call for 
emphasis. The opening sentence of Romans is 
characteristic of his own attitude: ‘ Paul 
called to be an apostle, set apart for the gospel of 
God.’ The description is interpreted by Gal 1. 
There he spares no pains to show that his gospel 
was a direct commission from the living Lord (11?) : 
that the very purpose of this extraordinary revela- 
tion was his apostolic vocation to the heathen 
world (116): that that vocation was entirely inde- 
pendent of human advice or assistance (11: 4-1’); 
that a Divine plan lay behind it (115). Paul’s 
reference to the Divine plan is evidently associ- 
ated with Jeremiah’s account of his prophetic ‘ call’ 
(Jer 1#-). And, allowing for the different stage of 
development in the history of God’s self-manifesta- 
tion to men, the actual experience is no doubt of 
the same type, and equally inexplicable on the 
lines of a merely pathological analysis. As regards 
one remarkable feature, we have a glimpse of its 
psychological effect, in the case both of the prophet 
and of the apostle. Jeremiah exclaims: ‘O Lord, 
thou hast enticed me, and I was enticed: thou art 
stronger than I, and hast prevailed. . . . For as 
often as I speak, I cry out... And if I say, I 
will not make mention of him, nor speak any more 
in his name, then there is in mine heart as it were 
a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I am 
weary with forbearing, and I cannot contain’ (Jer 
207°).  Paul’s self-revelation presents an exact 
parallel: ‘If I preach the gospel, it is not a matter 
to boast of, for constraint is laid upon me. Yes, 
woe to me, if I refuse to preach the gospel: for if 
I do it of my own accord, I get a reward. But to 
do it against my inclination means that a sacred 
service has been put into my hands’ (1 Co 9}® 17), 
In both cases, an irresistible pressure of the Divine 
will lies at the heart of the special vocation. 

Hence Paul is not his own master in this matter 
of his apostolate. ‘Not that I am_ personally 


qualified to form any judgment by myself: my 
qualifications come from God, and he has further 
qualified me to be the minister of a new covenant” 
(2 Co 3% 8, Moffatt). The position inspires him 
with unwavering confidence: ‘I am not as the 
many who trade with the message of God, but with 
all purity of motive as commissioned by God I 
speak in his presence in Christ’ (2 Co 21’). In 
view of these facts, the common Old Testament 
designation of a prophet as a ‘man of God’ may 
be accurately applied to Paul. Only, as Wernle 
suggestively notes, an apostle who is fundamentally 
a prophet, ‘an apostolate based on revelation,’ is 
‘a-great leap in history.’? 

These considerations furnish the background for 
many of the most extraordinary paragraphs in the 
Epistles. Let us first examine some of those 
which assert the Apostle’s personal rectitude. Im 
2 Co 6%": (Moffatt), he declares: ‘I put no obstacle 
in the path of any, so that my ministry may not be 
discredited; I prove myself at all points a true 
minister of God, by great endurance, by suffering, 
by troubles, by calamities, by lashes, by imprison- 
ment; mobbed, toiling, sleepless,: starving ; with: 
innocence, insight, patience, kindness, the Holy: 
Spirit, unaffected love, true words, the power of 
God.’ These are amazing claims, put forward 
with all calmness and earnestness. No doubt, in 
trying to estimate them, we must take into account 
the calumnies to which Paul was being exposed at 
Corinth, and the necessity of a bold self-defence. 
But the context in which they occur establishes. 
beyond doubt that it is in view of his divinely- 
given vocation and commission that he dares to 
speak with such confidence. ‘God entrusted me,’ 
he says, a few sentences earlier, ‘with the message 
of his reconciliation. So I am an envoy for Christ, 
God appealing by me’ (51% 29 M.). And then he: 
introduces our passage with the words: ‘I appeal 
to you too, as a worker with God, do not receive 
the grace of God in vain’ (61 M.). He is con- 
scious of no arrogance or presumption in his asser- 
tions. He has had no credit in entering upon his. 
high calling. ‘Iam the very least of the apostles, 
unfit to bear the name of apostle, since I persecuted 
the church of God. But by God’s grace I am 
what lam. The grace he showed me did not go: 
for nothing: no, I have done far more work than 
all of them—-though it was not I but God’s grace: 
at my side’ (1 Co 15°19 M.). To be chosen and 


1 Anfdnge, p. 100. 


equipped by God to be the medium of His redeem- 
ing Gospel is no small dignity. The man who is 
so honoured has a right to expect that the Provid- 
ence which has thus singled him out will preserve 
him unscathed for his arduous enterprise. 
is obvious that Paul’s personal conception of elec- 
tion, as contrasted with that of the election of 
Israel, inherited as a traditional doctrine, is bound 
up with his apostolic consciousness. If he has 
been set apart for so high a function, he has virtu- 
ally the pledge that God will be with him to the 
end. For all this inspiring and unlooked-for 
experience is God’s doing. Thus he can call him- 
self a ‘worker along with God.’ 

From the same standpoint we must approach his 
remarkable appeal to his own behaviour during the 
mission at Thessalonica. ‘You recollect,’ he 
says, ‘our hard labour and toil, how we worked at 
our trade night and day, when we preached the 
gospel to you, so as not to be a burden to any of 
you. You are our witnesses, and so is God, to our 
behaviour among you believers, how pious and 
upright and blameless it was, how we treated each 
of you as a father his children’ (1 Th 2° M.), 
Here again the context reveals the spirit in which 
these words are spoken. For the paragraph opens 
with the assertion: ‘The appeal we make does not 


spring from any delusion or from impure motives— | 


it does not work by cunning; no, God has attested 
our fitness to be entrusted with the gospel, and so 
we tell the gospel not to satisfy men but to satisfy 
the God who tests our hearts’ (2%* M.).. The 
direction of his thought shows plainly enough that 
he has not wrapped himself up in a robe of self- 
complacency. It is to God he stands or falls, and 
it is because God has been pleased to use him as 
an instrument that he is able to remain loyal and 
fulfil his task worthily. 

Scarcely to be distinguished from the attitude 
we have been reviewing are the claims he continu- 
ally makes to spiritual insight and power. The 
origin and significance of his spiritual insight are 
distinctly set forth in 1 Co 2. His treatment of 
the question in that chapter is prompted by the 
contempt felt by a section of the Church at Corinth 
for his manner and method of preaching. They 
contrasted the simplicity of his utterance and his 
direct appeal to the crucified Redeemer with the 
rhetorical skill and philosophical arguments of 
his brother-missionary, Apollos. ‘True,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘I did not come to proclaim to you the 


Here it | 
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testimony of God with any elaborate words or 
wisdom. But I am ready to probe the depths of 
spiritual thought with those who are mature. That 
requires the gift of the Spirit. Now we have received 
the Spirit—not the spirit of this world, but the 
Spirit that comes from God, that we might under- 
stand the gracious revelation of God to us. The 
“spiritual” (vevjarixds) man can fathomeverything, 
although no one can fathom him. Well, we 
possess = the <mindjiof + Christ.” 1(2116 Mbedastaaieoy 
With this conviction of spiritual grasp, Paul feels 
entitled to pronounce judgment on intricate ques- 
tions of conduct: ¢.g., ‘1 know and am convinced 
in the Lord Jesus that there is nothing in itself 
unclean’ (Ro 1414), And he can trust to the 
insight of any ‘spiritual’ man to corroborate his 
judgment: ‘If any one presumes to be a prophet 
or spiritual man let him clearly recognize that 
what I write to you is the commandment of the 
Lord’ (1 Co 1487). Much has been written on the 
tremendous prerogatives assigned by Paul to the 
‘spiritual man,’! and the perils involved in such a 
conception. I cannot help thinking that here, just 
as in his treatment of life under the Law, he 
generalizes from his own incomparable experience. 
The ‘we’ of 1 Co 2 really means ‘I.’ And the 
‘spiritual man’ is an ideal he has conceived under 
the influence of his own apostolic vocation. We 
know the extraordinary self-consciousness which 
was created by that vocation and all that he felt it 
to involve. The gift of the Spirit of God was its 
sustaining power. And that gift had wrought 
wonders in Paul’s spiritual life. But the Spirit was 
possible for all believers. Is it surprising that he 
should associate with its possession heights of attain- 
ment which really depended on a unique faith 
and a unique realization of the Divine working in 
the individual ? 

But spiritual understanding has as its correlative 
spiritual power. And when Paul appeals to the 
actual results of his ministry, its apostolic basis 
stands invariably in the foreground. To begin 
with, as Christ’s chosen ambassador, set apart by 
God, he is entitled to expect great things: eg., 
Ro 152: ‘I know that when I come to you I 
shall come with the fulness of the blessing of 
Christ.’ His expectations have not been dis- 
appointed. The testimony of witnesses is avail- 
able: ‘My utterance and my preaching did not 

1 See, ¢.g., Reitzenstein, Dee hellentst. Mystertenreligronen, 
pp. 164 ff. 
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depend on specious arguments of wisdom: they 
were authenticated by the Spirit and its power’ 
(1 Co 24); ‘You had all the miracles that mark an 
apostle done for you fully and patiently—miracles, 
wonders, and deeds of power’ (2 Co 12! M.). 
We may notice, in passing, the place given to his 
apostolic consciousness. Such testimony he can 
use to prepare the way for a mission in hitherto 
unvisited fields: ‘I have some reason to boast in 
Christ Jesus of my work for God: for I should not 
venture to speak of these things, unless Christ had 
accomplished them through me in order to win 
the obedience of the heathen, by word and deed, 
by the power of doing signs and marvels, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit: so that from Jerusalem 
right round to Illyricum I have fully set forth the 
gospel of Christ’ (Ros15"). Here’ we get a 
glimpse into the very texture of his missionary 
experience. He is but the tool in the hands of 
the great Master-workman, Christ. It is because 


Christ has endowed him for his special task that | 


his labours have borne such abundant fruit. 

It is from the point of view of a plenipotentiary 
of Christ that he affirms 7s right to the service and 
obedtence of men, and emphasizes the value of such 
service for those who have rendered it. If we 
ignore this governing attitude of his in reading 
over, ¢.g., the long list of greetings in Ro 16, we 
fall into the error of ascribing to the Apostle a 
certain measure of egotism. For the honourable 
mention given to these Christian men and women 
seems to depend on the extent of their co-operation 
in Paul’s missionary labours. But when we recog- 
nize how completely he identifies himself with his 
work, and both with Christ, whose bondsman he 
is, our angle of vision is at once altered, and we 
come to realize that the honour of Christ is the 
paramount consideration for His servant. ‘We are 
subordinates of Christ’—that is his watchword— 
but at the same time ‘stewards of the mysteries of 
God’ (1 Co 4'). Hence he can reckon service 
done to himself as a sacrifice offered to his Lord. 
‘Value men like that,’ he writes to the Philippians 
regarding their delegate, Epaphroditus, ‘for he 
nearly died in the service of Christ by risking his 
life to make up for the services you were not here 
to render me’ (Phil 299 M.). In the same letter 
he describes their generosity to himself, in semi- 
humorous phraseology, as ‘interest that accumu- 
lates in this way to your divine credit’ (417 M.). 
And it is not egotism but concern for the cause of 


Christ which prompts his utterance in 1 Co 11°: 
‘I praise you because in all things you remember me 
and keep the traditions which I handed on to you.’ 

The closing words of this quotation remind us of 
his definite claim, as one armed with spiritual 
authority, to their unhesitating obedience. Some- 
times this is expressed in terms of extraordinary 
solemnity: ‘For I, although absent in person, 
have been present in spirit, and, as present, I have 
already pronounced judgment on the evil-doer in 
the name of the Lord Jesus: when you met in 
council my spirit was there, armed with the might 
of our Lord Jesus; and my sentence is that such 
an offender be delivered over to Satan to have his 
flesh destroyed, that his spirit may be saved in the 
day of the: Lord? \(1> Cos®))> Sometipres ei as 
simply stated as a point about which there can be 
no discussion: ‘If any one refuses to obey my 
orders in this letter, mark that man, stop associ- 
ating with him: that will make him ashamed’ 
(2 Th 314), But Paul’s Letters reveal anything 


| rather than the desire to tyrannize over his converts 


in things spiritual. Far more frequently he uses the 
appeal of devoted affection (e.g. Gal 41%. 19m, 
1 Co 110% gl 2 Co sil olf ryt, Phil olf, 
Col 32% e¢ a/.). Only in crises of peculiar peril, 
and in moments when the tremendous issues at \ 


| stake almost overwhelm him, does he exercise that 


authority which he feels to be his last resort. 
How he shrinks from such a course is made plain 
in the following sentence, written to a Church 
some of whose members had been shamefully 
disloyal: ‘I am writing thus to you in absence, so 
that when I do come, I may not have to deal 
sharply with you: I have the Lord’s authority for 
that, but he gave it to me for building you up, not 
for demolishing you’ (2 Co 1319 M.). Yet who can 
deny that, in the environment in which Paul had 
to discharge his office, with its amazing ferment of 
competing religions, and its multitudes of restless 
minds and restless hearts ready to clutch at any 
nostrum which professed to bring them into touch 
with the Divine, it was of inestimable value that 
the great pioneer of Christianity should take an 
unwavering stand on a foundation of which his 
personal experience of Christ had made him sure. 
Amid the noisy cries of conflicting opinions and 
the shallow solutions of deep problems of the soul, 
it counted for much that there was one man who 
could say: ‘For me it is a very small matter to be 
criticised by you or by any human judgment.’ 


Yet he adds: ‘ While I am not conscious of blame, 
that gives me no food for self-justification: my 
critic is the Lord’ (1 Co 43). 

We need not therefore be surprised to find that 
the Apostle makes his own Christian life a criterion 
Jor that of his converts. In his recent work, Pazlus 
im Lichte der heutigen Heiden-Mission, pp. 210-212, 


J. Warneck instructively observes that the convert of Paul’s invariable emphasis on the subordinacy 


newly won from heathenism requires a pattern to 
imitate in his daily life. The example of Jesus 
Christ towers high above him. He needs some- 
thing nearer his own level, and he instinctively 
turns to the missionary who has been his spiritual 
father. Probably this parallel from the modem 
mission-field sheds real light on the attitude of 
Paul, and due weight must be assigned to it. It 
seems to fall into line with the Apostle’s arresting 
words in 1 Co 414%: * Not by way of custom do I 
write this, but to admonish you as my dear 
children. For though you may have thousands of 
instructors in your Christian life, you have not 
many fathers, for in Christ Jesus I begat you 
through the gospel. I entreat you, therefore, 
become imitators of me.’ But, after all, the crucial 
expression here is ‘in Christ Jesus.’ That is the 
platform from which he speaks. Indeed, his com- 
plete standpoint is disclosedin 1 Co 111: ‘ Become 
imitators of me as I in turn am of Christ.’ The 
conviction that he represents Christ to them in 
virtue of his definite vocation is presupposed in all 
his exhortations to copy him as their pattern (e.g. 
Ph 327 49). 

I have tried to bring out by means of illustrations 
from the Epistles the paramount influence of Paul’s 
consciousness of his apostleship as a direct com- 
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mission from Christ and an authoritative repre- 
sentauon of Him. Perhaps these find their 
climax in the amazing utterance of Col 124: ‘1 am 
suffering now on your behalf, but I rejoice in that ; 
nay, I would make up in my own person the full 
sum of what Christ has to suffer on behalf of the 
church, his body.’ But we must never lose sight 


of his own position. That is revealed with special 
clearness when he makes a sharp distinction 
between injunctions of Jesus handed down in the 
Christian community and personal recommenda- 
tions of his own. Thus, in 1 Co 7%, in reply to a, 
question regarding virgins, he says: ‘I have no 
commandment of the Lord to give you, but I offer 
my Own opinion, as one whom, through the mercy 
of the Lord, you may trust.’ Similarly, in  v.1®, 
he states the ordinance of Jesus concerning 
divorce ; but in the case of mixed marriages, which 
had never been brought before Jesus, he gives his 
personal advice (v.!*), emphasizing the fact that 
it does not possess the authority of the Master. 
Thus the man who is so confident of his own 
apprehension of Christ that he can pronounce an 
anathema on any one who dares to preach a 
different type of gospel (Gal 1°), confesses himself 
as proud to boast of his weakness, for it is in the 
hour of supreme helplessness that he is able fully 
to realize the sufficiency of the exalted Christ 
(2 Co 12%). And the solemn protest against 
further vexation with which he closes his letter to 
the Galatians is not based on his own unique posi- 
tion and gifts. His most sacred privilege is that 
he bears on his body ‘the brand of Jesus’ owner- 
ship’ (Gal 61"). 


QA Quotation from AuditB in (Be Dauline Episttes. 


By Renpet Harris, M.A., LL.D., Litr.D., WooDBROOKE SETTLEMENT. 


SoME time since, when the controversy over the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews had been 
re-opened by a daring hypothesis of Professor 
Harnack, who maintained that the Epistle was 
due to the joint literary effort of Aquila and 
Priscilla (with Priscilla as the predominant partner), 
it fell to my lot to reply to an objection which had 
been made in some quarters, to the effect that the 
hypothesis of an even partial feminine authorship 


was negatived by the absence of the names of 
certain famous women from the roll of the Heroes 
of Faith in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle.. 
How was it possible that Priscilla could have in- 
serted Barak and omitted Deborah, or that the: 
author or authoress of a document which has so 
many military reminiscences and glorifies so many 
warrior saints, could have omitted the name of 
Judith? I was able to show that it was a mistake: 
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to suppose that Judith, at any rate, was ignored. 
Whatever may be the final verdict as to author- 
ship, it was clear that Clement of Rome, who so 
frequently makes use of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as to suggest to some people that he was himself 
the author, quotes Judith as the illustration of 
womanly weakness turned to manly strength, and 
speaks of her adventure in the camp of the aliens. 
The language was so definite that we were entitled 
to infer that Clement was actually using the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and explaining in 
the feminine and natural sense the words about 
those who ‘out of weakness were made strong.’ 
His reference to Judith proved, in. fact, his ac- 
quaintance both with Judith as a historical docu- 
ment, and with the Epistle to the Hebrews, as 
incorporating that document in the collection of 
sacred books from which the author is drawing 
his illustrations. 

It is not necessary to repeat the arguments for 
this conclusion in detail, they will be found in my 
Angus Lectures entitled Szde Lights on New Testa- 
aent Research. Nor is it necessary to linger 
over the disputed question of the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is not decided one 
way or another, even if there should be proved to be 
.a strong ‘feminine’ element in the eleventh chapter. 
The argument for ‘feminization’ of a particular 
chapter is only one out of a group of arguments, 
pro and con, which have to be weighed. At present 
I am not watching the scales: all that I am 
doing is to recall what seems to be a valid proof 
that certain sentences in the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews are best explained by the influence of the 
story of Judith. From this point we may go on 
to inquire whether, in view of the literary priority 
of the Book of Judith to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we ought not to expect reactions from 
Judith elsewhere in the New Testament. 

In raising this question we may remind ourselves 
ithat it is only in recent years that the influence of 
apocryphal books upon New Testament writers 
has been registered at all. For instance, the Book 
of Enoch has made a broad mark on nearly all 
the books of the New Testament, but it is only in 
very recent times that texts or commentaries have 
found a place for marginal references from Enoch, 
or employed them for purposes of elucidation. 
Amongst New Testament critics the apocryphal 
books have hardly come to their own, though 
enough is now known as to their influence to make 


it possible to write a very useful and interesting 
treatise on the traces of extra-canonical and un- 
canonical writings in the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment. 

To return to Judith, as a case in a group of 
such possible apocryphal influences, I propose 
to show that the book was known to St. Paul, 
and that it has been carefully studied by him, 
and has, in consequence, influenced a remarkable 
passage in the First. Epistle to the Corinthians. 
If we turn to Judith (8!"), we find the following 
language: ‘The depth of a man’s heart ye will 
not find out, and the reasonings of his under- 
standings ye will not comprehend, and how then 
will ye explore the God who made all things, and 
become masters of his mind (07 make accurate 
acquaintance with his mind) ?’ 

The passage occurs in the solemn protest which 
Judith makes to the besieged people in the 
fortress of Bethulia, and to the elders who were 
hesitating whether to surrender the city to Holo- 
phernes. They are wanting in faith, they are 
tempting the Lord, they are looking at the 
situation too humanly. They will provoke the. 
Lord to anger in setting time-limits for His 
endurance. They have no knowledge either of 
man or of God. 

Thus Judith reasons with them, using the words 
which I quoted above. 

Now let us turn to 1 Co 210-16 where we read 
as follows: 

‘The Spirit explores everything, even the depths 
of God: for who knows what belongs to man 
except the human spirit? in the same way none 
but the Spirit of God knows what belongs to God.’ 

Then after an apologetic parenthesis in which 
the writer claims to have the Spirit, and conse- 
quently to share the knowledge of the Spirit, he 
breaks out in language borrowed from Isaiah: 

‘Who hath known the mind of the Lord, so as 
to constrain him: but for all that, we do possess 
Christ’s mind.’ 

Now when we compare these sentences with 
those quoted from Judith, we cannot fail to see 
that there are coincidences in both language and 
thought. There is first of all the strange expres- 
sion about the depths of personality, human and 
divine. Then there is, in each case, the reference 
to the exploration of God; and finally the allusion 
to the knowledge of the mind of the Lord. Let us 
look into these apparent coincidences. 
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The language about the depths of God and man 
will become clearer to us, if we now turn to the 
original text of Corinthians, and exhibit the parallel 


with Judith. 


1 CORINTHIANS 22, 


TO yap mvetma TavT’ 


> a ‘ Y B £0 
€pavva, Kal Ta Baby 
A n \ X > 
Tod Oeod. Tis yap oidev 
‘\ Paty / i) ‘ \ 
Ta TOD aVOpwrov, ei .y TO 
avedpa Tod avOpwrov TO 
év atT@®; ovTWS Kal TA 
A a > S + 
TOU Meov ovdeis Cyvwxeyr, 


> a nt fal lal an 
«l wn TO TvEvLA TOV Beod 


Jupiru 84, 


Bédos yap 


> / > € / 
dvOpwrov ovx evtpHoere, 


Kapoias 


kat Adyous THs duavolas 
duaAnuperbe* 


A lad ‘ ~ a 
Kal mos Tov WMeov Os 


avTov ov 


s x , a 

eroinoev TA TWAVTH TAVTA 
\ NEAL a 

€p EVVIO ETE, KAL TOV VOUV 


A > / \ 
QUTOU eriyvwoorerbe, KQaL 


an > aA 
~..Tls yap éyvw voty Tov oyopoy avTOd KaTa- 


Kupiov 5s cupBiBdoe  vojoere ; 


~ + 
QUTOV ; 


Now in the passage from the Epistle we see that 
Ta T00 GvOpwrov and ra Tod @eod are to be under- 
stood particularly and inclusively, as ra Bd0y rot 
évOpero0u and 7a Baby Tod cod, for the ‘things of 
God’ of which the writer has been speaking, are 
the depths of God. Consequently the ‘things of 
man’ are to be understood especially as the depths 
of man; we might re-write the passage in that 
sense: and then the parallel with the passage in 
Judith will be more than one of language ; indeed, 
it is already one of ideas. ‘The Spirit explores the 
unknowable depths of God,’ says the Epistle. ‘You 
are unacquainted with the depths of the human 
heart,’ says the apocryphal writer. ‘How will you 
know the divine mind and explore the depths of 


In Be 


Ghout Thomas. 


SoME notes appeared last month about the Apostle 
‘Thomas and the interpretation of his character. 
Here something will be said about his interpreters. 
They are mostly preachers. All that the historian 
or the expositor can say is said easily and soon. 


For our knowledge of Thomas we are indebted | 


to the Fourth Gospel. The Synoptists tell us 
nothing whatever about him except the fact of his 
apostleship. The Fourth Gospel introduces him 
on four occasions and quotes a saying of his on 


that?’ The argument is on the same lines as St. 
Paul’s. In either case, depths of man and depths of 
God are involved in the text, and are contrasted 
with one another. Both are inexplorable except 
by the proper spiritual faculty, says St. Paul. 

When, in the next place, we add to the foregoing 
the linguistic parallel in the use of the word 
épewvay [sc. ta Baby], we can have little doubt that 
St. Paul had Judith in mind, and that when he goes 
on to make the direct parallel from Isaiah, as to 
the ‘knowing of the Lord’s mind,’ he did so 
because the language of Judith had implicitly made 
the connexion for him. 

The identification is not without importance in 
the history of N.T. exegesis: it is well known that 
the emphasis which St. Paul put on the depzhs of 
God led to a use of the term on a wider scale. 
It is probably this term, as misused in Gnostic 
circles, that gives rise to the contemptuous ‘depths 
of Satan’ in Apoc. 274, Nor is it without in- 
terest that Clement of Rome, our earliest patristic 
witness for both Corinthians and Judith, reminds 
the Corinthian Church that they had ‘peered into 
the depths of the Divine knowledge.’! Clement, 
says Lightfoot, ‘uses freely those forms of expres- 
sion which afterwards became the watchword of 
the Gnostic sects, and were doubtless frequently 
heard on the lips of their forerunners, his contem- 
poraries. The Gnostic use is derived from St. Paul 
just as St. Paul’s use is borrowed from Judith: it 
is not an independent development on the part of 
the Christian or non-Christian mystics. 

1 Cf. Clem. ad Cor., c: 40: 


Study. 


each occasion. That is all. But the saying is 
always a remarkable one, and the four sayings 
together are enough to furnish materials for the 
construction of a character of quite unusual 
interest. They are all in sufficient harmony to 
make the character seem consistent, and yet they 
are all required for its complete construction. 
The sayings are (1) ‘Let us also go, that we may 
die with him’; (2) ‘Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us’; (3) ‘Except I see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and put my hand into his side, 
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I will not believe’; and (4) ‘My Lord and my 
God.’ 

Now in the pre-Tennysonian days, when all 
doubt was devil-born, the character of Thomas, as 
interpreted in the pulpit, was simple and satisfying. 
He was a sceptic, whose scepticism was so com- 
pletely conquered by the evidence for the resur- 
rection that he cried out, ‘ My Lord and my God.’ 
Thomas could thus be used either as a warning 
against unbelief or as an evidence for the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead. He could even be 
used for both purposes in one sermon, for in those 
distant days there was room for things in a 
sermon. 

But now all this is altered. Our preachers tell 
us that a great injustice has been done to Thomas. 
Professor A. B. Davidson, of the New College in 
Edinburgh, the beloved Rabbi of generations of 
good students, was particularly fond of preaching 
on Bible mex, and thirteen of these sermons of his 
have been gathered into the volume entitled Zhe 
Called of God. The thirteenth is on Thomas. 
‘Men have generally passed on Thomas,’ he says, 
‘a very severe judgment. The Church, for ages, 
has branded zujfidel on his brow. But this judg- 
ment is one that is not justified by the facts, 
and cannot be entertained by us. At all times 
and even to this day people are quite ready to 
scatter such epithets about with an open hand. 
It is an easy and complacent way of disposing of 
men. But it is often a shallow enough device. 
We show thereby but little insight into the nature 
of men or of God. If we could look into the 
hearts of those whom we so fling away from us, we 
should often find deep enough sorrows there, 
struggles to which we ourselves are strangers, 
wrestling for truth and light without receiving it, 
and yearnings pent up and hidden from the general 
even 

Others say the same thing, though not always so 
searchingly. Canon S. A. Alexander, when Reader 
of the Temple Church, published a volume on 
Christ and Scepticism. The whole volume deals 
with scepticism and sceptics, but with discrimina- 
tion. The last sermon is on Thomas. ‘Thomas,’ 
he says, ‘has perhaps been too harshly judged by 
the general sentiment of the Christian Church. 
He was a man of positive temperament, thought- 
fulness, and caution: he was unwilling, with a not 
improper unwillingness, to accept any fact except 
upon sufficient evidence. Nor indeed do we find 


any strong condemnation of “his attitude from 
Christ’s own lips—certainly not the sharp censure 
with which, once and again, He had rebuked 
Peter, James, and John. He does not dismiss 
him from His presence ; He does not tell him that 
the spirit which inspires his conduct is an unright- 
eous spirit; He does not even turn upon him a 
look of sorrowful reproach. On the contrary, as 
though admitting the naturalness and justice of his 
demand, He gives the proof required, only adding, 
as if those piercing eyes were looking out over the 
centuries to far-distant times, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
Thomas’s scepticism was due simply to the fact 
that the evidence offered him was -not, in his 
judgment, satisfactory; when stronger. evidence 
was given, we read that his scepticism at once 
disappeared.’ 

Arnold of Rugby deals very tenderly with 
Thomas. Was this due to Tennyson? More 
probably to a felt affinity with Thomas. In the 
fifth volume of his collected sermons there is a 
sermon on ‘St. Thomas, or Faith triumphant in 
Doubt,’ in which he asks us to consider what the 
unbelief of Thomas was. ‘ He had continued with 
our Lord faithfully up to the very time when He 
was betrayed. He had loved our Lord very 
earnestly ; for when Christ went up from beyond 
Jordan to Judea, to raise Lazarus from the dead, 
and the disciples thought that His going was most 
dangerous both to Him and to them, Thomas said 
to his fellow-disciples, when he found that Christ 
was resolved to go, ‘Let us also go, that we may 
die with him.” Neither after our Lord’s death 
was he at all inclined to desert the other apostles, 
or to shrink from the danger of being one of their 
society. His absence when Christ first appeared 
to the other ten was evidently accidental. He 
appears afterwards, no less than before, to have 
been one of their company. He had loved Christ 
then, had followed Him in all His temptations, 
was still clinging to the society of His disciples. 
The thing most welcome to his heart in the whole 
world would have been to know that Christ was 
risen, and that his faith and love were sure of 
their blessing. Yet it is just this very thing, so 
desirable, so pure and entire a happiness, which he 
cannot venture to believe. It is too good to be 
true. I cannot so trust my wishes as to follow 
them without assurance. ‘Except I see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger 


into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand | 


into his side, I will not believe.” Will not, 
because I dare not; because to admit my most 
cherished hope too lightly is only to expose 
myself to bitter disappointment.’ 

Archbishop Magee preached a sermon on Chris- 
tianity and Scepticism in Norwich Cathedral on 
March 2oth, 1871. 
entitled Growth tn Grace. | 
Magee ought to be found within the influence of 
Tennyson’s ‘honest doubt’; but then Archbishop 
Magee was never so happy as when taking us by 
surprise—witness the outrage of his saying that he 
would rather see England free than sober—and so 
he tells us that Thomas is nghtly called a sceptic. 
‘The Christian conscience did not err when it 
gave him this name. For when he said those 
words, ‘Except I shall see ... I will not 
believe,” he uttered that which is the very essence 
of scepticism. He suspended his belief upon a 
condition which destroys the nature of belief. He 
declared that he would not give his assent to the 
truth of Christ's resurrection except upon this 
condition — that 
absolutely impossible to doubt. What he said to 
his brother disciples was in effect this: ‘ You tell 
me that you have seen the Lord, but I cannot 
believe you. 
precise your testimony may be, how truthful I 
believe you to be,—I will not be satisfied about 
that which you tell me until I see it for myself. 
I will not accept any testimony except that of my 
own senses.”’’ 

He then proceeds to say that the resurrection 
cannot be demonstrated to the senses—which is 


made more than probable: ‘I say again we 
cannot demonstrate Christianity’ —in_ capital 
letters. 

Two of the most recently published serrnons on 


Thomas are by Dr. W. F. Adeney, lately Principal | 


of the Lancashire Independent College, in a 
volume on Men of the New Testament, and by Dr. 
J. P. Lilley of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land in Arbroath, in a volume on Jour Aposiles. 
These excellent scholars are both strongly opposed 
to the notion that Thomas was a vulgar sceptic. 
It seems to them that he had more courage, and 
therefore more faith than any of his brethren. When 
Jesus told them that He was about to return to 
2 


It does not matter how clear or | 
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It is included in the volume | 
Now Archbishop | 
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the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, it was Peter as 
the recognized spokesman who should have 
volunteered to go with Him; but only Thomas 
had the courage to say, ‘Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.’ Still more emphatic is Mr. J. 
Ernest Rattenbury, whose volume on Zhe Twelve 
was published in 1914. ‘Thomas has only come 
to his own in our time. He is essentially the 
twentieth-century apostle. For nineteen hundred 


_ years he has been maligned and abused by Chris- 
_tian preachers, but he reveals himself to our 


times in a special sense as the apostle for the 
twentieth century.’ 

The idea that Thomas was a pessimist appears 
in many of the most recent sermons. It is some- 


_ thing of a side issue, not clearly discernible in any 


it should be made for him | 
_ offered by some of the ablest expositors. 


| circumstances death was almost a certainty. 


of the sayings which the Fourth Gospel records. 
Is it due entirely to the words ‘that we may die 
with him’? If so, Dr. Lilley and others are 
surely in the right when they say that under the 
If 
there was an optimist among the disciples he could 
not have said less. 

Yet this is the interpretation of Thomas that is 
We may 


_ name Bishop Carpenter in Zhe Son of Man among 


| fessor H. M. Gwatkin in his 


the Sons of Men; Prebendary Calthrop in Jz 
Christ; Dr. W. J. Dawson in Zhe Church of To- 
Morrow; Mr. J. G. Greenhough in Z%e Apostles of 
our Lord; Dr. George Matheson in Zhe Repre- 


| sentative Men of the New Testament; Dr. Alexander 


Whyte in the New Testament volume of his series 


| of Bible Characters; and even to some extent 


Dr. A. B. Davidson in Zhe Called of God, and Dr. 
J. D. Jones in Zhe Glorious Company of the 


true for us, but not for Thomas—and that no | Apostles. 


essential doctrine or fact of Christianity can be | 
Thomas? 
| quite sure yet how far he is to be blamed and how 


Are we still in doubt, then, about the doubt of 
In some ways we are. We are not 


far praised. An equal balance is held by Pro- 
fine volume of 
sermons called Zhe Eye for Spiritual Things, 
while Dean Henson in Zhe Value of the Bible and 
Mr. R. H. Hadden in his volume of Selected 
Sermons are still prepared to say that Thomas was 
a doubter, and think all the more of him for it. 
Mr. Hadden holds that it is by doubtings that we 
make progress. Farrar doubted everlasting punish- 
ment, and Driver doubted the authenticity of 
Daniel, and it is only an ignorant man, he says, 
who would believe either to-day. 
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But there is one thing about Thomas that we 
now see clearly, and it is the best thing of all. 
He was loyal to his Master. That loyalty enabled 
him at last to say, ‘My Lord and my God’; the 
want of it drove Judas Iscariot to the gibbet. 


WirginiBus Querteque. 


I 
October. 
NUTTING. 


‘J went down into the garden of nuts.’— 
Song of Solomon 6. 


Boys are often quite devoid of imagination. 
They dislike girls’ games because they think they 
are silly. A boy passes a number of girls singing, 
‘ Here we go gathering nuts in May, nuts in May, 
nuts in May.’ ‘Fools!’ he says to himself; ‘who 
ever heard of ‘nuts in May”?’ He knows all 
about nuts—when they come, and how they 
taste. 

There are certain Bible phrases that strike upon a 
boy’s ear like music. ‘A basket of summer fruit’ ; 
he likes that one. ‘The garden of nuts’ sounds 
even better; a day’s nutting makes him feel as if 
the world were just a huge place in which to enjoy 
himself. That is very much the way with other 
creatures than boys. Once a sparrow built its nest 
on Edinburgh Castle Rock. One day, when she 
was sitting on her eggs, she got a great fright. ‘Our 
house would be very convenient,’ she said to her 
husband, ‘and it is built in a splendid place for 
teaching the little ones to fly, but those men people 
do disturb us. I believe it was they who rolled 
the big stone down upon us. I was nearly killed. 
One can’t bring up families in any comfort. 
Castle Rock was made for the sparrows, and for 
no one else.’ 

Many of you must have spent a Saturday morn- 
ing gathering nuts. You remember how your 


mother made you put on your very oldest things. | 


You started off with some of your companions; you 
never lingered for one moment; your mind was 
on your destination—a place where there were a 
great many hazel trees. 
had named it the ‘Hazel Craig.’ You trod over 
brackens, rocks, and tangled bushes on your way. 
When at last you reached the trees, you parted 
company. 
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alone during a nutting expedition. It was at a 
spot where no one had been before him. Not 
a branch was broken; the nuts hung in great 
clusters. He sat down and tried to enjoy the 
pleasures of anticipation. Overhead, the branches 
were so closely intertwined that no sky was to be 
seen. He heard the ripple of the little burn. He 
could not see it. But he cared not. He just kept 
thinking for a minute or two what a ‘ripping’ time 
he was going to have. Then he rose, tore down 
the hazel branches, roughly spoiled them of their 
nuts, ate, and pocketed. He was rich beyond the 
wealth of kings. But when at last he sat down, 


he looked up to see the broken branches. The 
clear blue sky looked down upon him. The 
world was bigger than he thought. It was God’s 


world. 

Read Wordsworth’s poem about ‘ Nutting.’ I 
think you would understand it; for, from it I got 
the story of this boy. As I said, he looked up, 
and the poet puts these words into his mouth: 


I felt a sense of pain, when I beheld 

The silent trees, and saw the intruding sky.— 
Then, dearest Maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods. 


You all know Who gives the pleasures of the 
autumn woods. 

God the Giver has laid down certain laws for us. 
He says to boys and girls that in His garden He 
expects them te be straight and good. You know 
also the laws of honour. You would scorn to dis- 
obey the unwritten laws of a house where you were 
a guest. It is good to keep constantly in mind 


_ that the woods, where the hazels grow, make God’s 
_ garden. 
The 


And your nuts. You love to crack them. You 
never know what kind of kernel will appear. Some 
kernels are shrivelled. If you get one like that, 
your companions laugh. Others are full. The 
shell was hard, but it was worth while cracking it. 

It is all so like Life, boys and girls. You 


_ wonder what the future is to hold for you. 
Some people are afraid to crack their nuts. 


You and your companions | 


I read of a boy who found himself — 


You need not be, if you try to do God’s will. 


Our island-home is rife 
With marvels greater than the tongue can tell, 
And all things teem and travail with new life.? 
1 Ada Cambridge, The Hand in the Dark, 12. 


The future will hold something better than you 
ever dreamed : 


The key of all the future, whether ominous or 
bright, 

Is in the present hour—in constant reverence 
for the right ; 

What saith the Lord unto His servant? thence 
doth duty spring, 

‘Thence safety, peace, and triumph rise, whate’er 
the years may bring.! 


A very good preacher said in one of his sermons : 
‘The only risk is that we may lose patience and 
forget to pray, and never get through the shell ... 
to the good thing God hid in the heart of it.’ 

Patience and prayer: these are the secrets which 
will make each year a Happy New Year. 

That is the truth zz a nutshell. 


UKs 
Cities of Refuge. 
‘He shall flee unto one of these cities and live.’—Dt 19°. 


Try to think yourselves back to the days of the 
Norman kings, when England was a very different 
country from what it is now. There were no 
railways, of course, and few roads, and the country 
was still covered in many places with woods and 
forests, where now you see manufacturing towns. 
There were no coal-pits then, with their wheels 
and hills of refuse, and the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham were a pleasant district of broad 
moors and wooded hills and clear rivers. On a 
bend of the river Wear, there stood, as it stands 
to-day, the Cathedral of Durham, where the bones 
of the old St. Cuthbert had found their resting- 
place. On a hot summer day you might have 
seen a man running breathlessly along the footpath 
over the hills. He ran with his head down, pant- 
ing with heat, and limping with weariness, and 
often turning to look over his shoulder to see if he 
was followed. Sometimes the path led through 
the woods, but he dared not rest to enjoy the 
shade. Sometimes it led over a brook, but he 
scarcely stopped to drink. Again he was on the 
highway, and as he ran he saw by the wayside a 
block of stone, having on it one word cut in rude 
letters—Sanctuarium. Then he knew he was on the 
right road. One or two such blocks of stone may 
still be seen in England. ‘They show the way toa 


1T, Crawford, Horae Serenae, 33. 
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sanctuary. With haggard face and bloodshot eyes, 


_ his clothes torn and covered with dust, he still 


pressed on till he saw before him the cathedral, 
the church of St. Cuthbert. That was where he 
was going, but his strength was almost gone, and 
he knew that not far behind him were pursuers 
seeking his life. Gathering up all his strength, he 
made a desperate effort, and reached the church ; 
and, seizing the knocker, he thundered on the door 


| till it was opened and he was safely inside. 


What did it all mean? This was a man who 
had by accident, or in a sudden quarrel, killed 
another. In those days they had not our careful 
and deliberate methods of justice. The friends of 
the dead man were hot on his track to take 
vengeance on him, but if he could reach the 
church and ‘take sanctuary,’ as it was called, he 
was safe till his case could be tried by law. This 
was to ensure a fair trial, and that the man, if he 
were punished, should be punished justly,.and not 
be the victim of revenge. Every church was a 
sanctuary, but some had more privileges than 
others. There were two kinds of sanctuary, one 
general, and one special. There was a_ large 
number of these special sanctuaries in England. 
Some of them, such as Durham Cathedral, still 
have the sanctuary knocker on the door, which 


| had to be used to gain admittance to the protection 


of the sanctuary. 

The person taken into the sanctuary had to do 
three things. He had to confess his crime, to lay 
down his arms, and to promise to keep the rules 
of the house. If he had gone to a common 


| sanctuary, he might pay compensation, or he 
| might, within forty days, dress himself in sackcloth 


and go before the court, and take an oath that he 
would leave the realm and not come back without 
the king’s leave. Then with bare head, and 
clothed in a long white robe, he set out for the 
coast as quickly as possible, and unless he reached 
it in the time given, his life was forfeited. But in 
the special sanctuaries the man might stay in 
safety for his whole life. 

Customs of this kind are common to many 
countries. This is what Moses intended when he 
set apart three cities for cities of refuge, that the 
slayer who killed his neighbour ignorantly, without 
hating him, might flee there and live, ‘lest the 
avenger of blood pursue the slayer, while his heart 
is hot, and overtake him, because the way is long, 
and slay him.’ 


We sin in 
ignorance, and we sin intentionally, and we are 
afraid of the punishment of our sins. The thought 
of it follows us like the avenger of blood following 
the man. Where shall we find a sanctuary? This 
is what the Psalmist says: ‘Trust in him at all 
times ; God is a refuge for us.’ As His Church 
was in times past to the hunted man, He is to us 
still, and the cross of Christ that tells of His love 
for us points the way to the sanctuary. But there 
is something for us to do if we wish to come into 
the refuge. We must confess our sins, we must 
lay down our arms in submission to Him, and we 
must promise obedience. If we do that we may 
stay in this sanctuary, safe for ever. 


We are always falling into sin. 


Ill. 
The Land of By-and-by. 
‘A convenient season.’—Ac 24”, 


I want'to speak to-day to those who are dwelling 
in By-and-by land. Most of us go there on a visit 
at times, and some of us stay there nearly always. 
It seems a very pleasant land to dwell in just at 
first. The flowers have a sweet perfume, and the 
soft winds lull us to sleep. It is the land of ‘take 
things easy.” You don’t need to bother yourself to 
do anything disagreeable. But some day you 
wake up to find the land has changed its name. 
Its new names—for it has two—are ‘ Lost Oppor- 
tunity’ and ‘Dead Endeavour,’ and they are the 
saddest names any land could bear. 

And who are the people who live in By-and-by 
land? ‘They are the people who put off doing 
things that are disagreeable or that will give them 
a little trouble. They don’t mean not:to do those 
things, but they tell you not to ask them to do 
them now. They will do them to-morrow or some 
other time—at a more convenient season. And 
when to-morrow comes, oh, well, they will do 
them the next day: and so the things never get 
done, or get done too late. They have a sort of 
comfortable feeling that if they put off a thing it is 


just as good as done, whereas the truth of the matter | 


is that a thing put off is just as good as not done. 
The Spaniards have a proverb—‘ The road of 
By-and-by leads to the house of Never’ : 


With dreamy nooks and gleams of sky, 
And wild flowers, sweet for fingering, 

The blossomy lane of ‘ By-and-by’ 
Goes winding, loitering, lingering ; 


_ in By-and-by land. 
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Till, after many a green delay, 
It crosses ‘Dead Endeavour,’ 
And reaches, in the gloaming grey, 
The haunted house of ‘ Never.’ 


It is a terrible house that—haunted with the 
thoughts of ‘what might have been.’ I hope none 
of you will ever reach it. The only safe way is to 
leave By-and-by land this yery day. 

I think it is when we are young that we are 
most tempted to wander into By-and-by land. We 
imagine we have plenty of time for everything, life 
stretches away before us like a long, long road. 
And that is why it is so difficult for boys and girls 
to realize how very, very dangerous it is to dwell 
‘Plenty of time’ means ‘no 
time.’ Life is much shorter than it looks, and it 
is packed so full that we haven’t really a minute to 
waste. 

There is a legend which tells how the wise men 


| from the East who were following the star, came 


/ one evening to the house of a woman called 


_ Baboushka. 


' ready. 


They urged her to accompany them, 
but she begged them to wait a little until she was 
‘The men took their departure saying they 
could not delay, and after Baboushka had attended 
to some household task, she set out to follow 
them. But, alas, she could see neither wise men 
nor star. And still she wanders through the hills 
and vales of Palestine, vainly seeking star or Babe, 


_ because she neglected her opportunity, because 
_ she put off to ‘a convenient season.’ 


Now what are a few of the things that we put 
off doing? Well, some of us put off rising in the 
morning. ‘There is plenty of time yet,’ we think. 
‘We must just have another doze. We shall easily 
manage to be in time.’ And unless somebody 


_ comes with a wet sponge, or something equally 


unpleasant, the chances are we are late. The 


_ only really safe way is to get up when we are 


called. 

And then some of you put off studying. You 
think there will be plenty of time to begin when 
you get into the senior classes, and are preparing 
for the university, or the office, or for whatever 
other career you may have chosen. Meanwhile, 
so long as you can have a sort of smattering of 
what is in your books, so long as you can have 
just enough notion of what is in the lesson to 
scrape through without getting into trouble, you 
are content. 


_we think we shall be better to-morrow. 


Well, I am going to tell you this. If you wait 
till you get into the senior classes you will be too 
late. Even if you turn over a new leaf then— 
which is doubtful—you will find it ten times more 
difficult to work than if you had always been 
diligent, and you will also find that you have lost 
a great deal that you can never make up. You 
have wasted the one right time for laying the 
foundations of knowledge, and you can never get 


it back. And the loss of that time will hamper | before. 


youajl through life. ‘There are three things which 
never return—the spent arrow, the spoken word, 
the lost opportunity.’ We may’ find other things 
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| St. Paul was his prisoner. 


27k 


pain of separation. All life isn’t long enough to 


| serve Him, and the best time to begin is now. 


Our text is taken from the story of St. Paul before 
Felix. Felix was the governor of Palestine, and 
The governor sent for 
Paul because he was curious to know a little about 


_ the religion he preached. And Paul preached 


such a sermon that the wicked Felix saw himself 
in all his blackness as he had never seen himself 
Just for a moment he hesitated between 


| good and evil, and then he felt he could not give 


| up his sins. 
| again at ‘a convenient season.’ 


we lose, but never, never again shall we find the | 


lost opportunity. The past is past and we cannot 
get it back, but the present is ours. Make up 
your mind that you will lose no more opportunities. 
Make up your mind that you will ‘stick in’ from 
this very day, and keep on sticking in. 


Another thing we put off doing is mending our | 


faults. A fault is just like a hole in a stocking, 
you know—the longer you put off mending it, the 
bigger it grows, and the more difficult it is to 
mend. ‘A stitch in time saves nine.’ 
we have. been cross, or mean, or selfish to-day, but 


when to-morrow comes we are every bit as bad, if 
not worse. The only way is to start fighting our 
faults here and now, and then, with God’s help, we 
shall get the better of them. 


And some of us put off dezng kind. The bitterest | 


regrets that people have in this world are the © 


regrets that they have not been kinder to those 
who have been taken from them. Your parents 
and friends will not be with you always. Be kind, 
and loving, and thoughtful while your love can 
make them happy, for there may come a day when 
they will have got beyond the need of your love: 


A pitiful thing the gift to-day 
That is dross and nothing worth, 
Though if it had come but yesterday, 
It had brimmed with sweet the earth. 


He told Paul he would send for him 
He did send for 
Paul again, but it was only to try to get the Apostle 
to offer a bribe for his release. We are not told 
that he was ever again moved to repentance. So 
the man who might have become a great disciple 
of Christ sank back again into his mean and 
wicked ways. His ‘convenient season’ had passed. 

And now I want to give you a reason why we 
should not put off. I have given you a big one 
already several times over—because there is great 


_ danger that things put off never get done; but 
We know | 


there is another—because it is cowardly to put off. 


| You would not like to be called a coward, but that 


And is what you are—nothing less—when you put off to 


‘a convenient season.’ It means that you don’t 
want to face up to things, and by putting them off 
you hope to escape them. 

One day the late Mr. Spurgeon asked some 
young people why the lions did not eat Daniel. 
He had several good replies, and then gave his 
own answer with a merry twinkle, ‘ Why, of course, 
because he was almost all of him dackdone, and 
what was left of him was g7z¢.’ That’s just it. It 
takes ‘grit’ and ‘backbone’ to face up to our 
lions, the lions of the difficulties we would fain put 
off. You would not like to be called a ‘softy.’ 
You would like to bea boy or a girl of grit and 


backbone. 


But the thing we should least of all put off is 
the thing most of us do put off—serving Jesus. | 
When we are children we think we are too young | 
to begin following Him, that it will do when we | 


are older. 
little children, and He wants the little children to 
be His friends. 
Him the better—then you need never know the 


The younger you begin to follow | 


| 


None of us will ever forget the story of Captain 
Scott’s journey to the South Pole and back, of his 
magnificent struggle against overwhelming difficul- 
ties, and his heroic death. 

In his last letter to his wife, which was written 
when the end was very near, he’ sent her some 
directions about the up-bringing of his little boy. 


Boys and girls, Jesus is the Friend of | And this is what he said: 


‘Above all, he must guard and you must guard 
him against indolence. Make him a strenuous 


man. I had to force myself into being strenuous, 
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as you know—had always an inclination to be 
idle.’ 

Boys and girls, that was the man who endured 
fearful fatigue, who made the longest journey on 
record in the Antarctic, who fought against most 
tremendous difficulties, and he says himself he 


had always to force himself to be strenuous. 
Captain Scott reached the Pole to find another 
had been there before him, he died within eleven 
miles of safety, and yet his life is a glorious triumph, 
for he conquered himself. And what he has done, 
you can do too. 


jo Be Fourth Gospel a Riferary Unity? 


By THE Rev. R. H. STRACHAN, M.A., B.A., CAMBRIDGE. 


THE question of the literary unity of the Fourth 
Gospel can no longer be summarily dismissed, under 
Strauss’s figure of the seamless robe. Attempts 
such as those of Spitta, Wellhausen, Wendt, Bacon, 
and others have both succeeded in emphasizing 
the problem afresh, and failed to reach any measure 
of agreement in the discovery of lines of cleavage. 
The present is an attempt to establish an hypothesis 
which has suggested itself as the fruit of some 
years’ study of the Gospel. It owes much, needless 
to say, to previous discussions. In brief, the hypo- 
thesis rests on the position that in the Gospel as it 
stands there are apparently two disparate plans of 
construction. On the one, the incidents and dis- 
courses of the Gospel are grouped according to 
what might be called an ideal plan, in which the 
narratives and discourses not only in themselves 
reflect ideas about the Person of Jesus, but are 
grouped in order to illustrate certain aspects of 
faith in Him. This is the plan that governs the 
form and arrangement of what may be called the 
Johannine material (J). Another plan has been 
superimposed on this, a chronological one, which 
has for its object to give a historically connected 
form to the Gospel. Its author may be denominated 
R. The aim of R may be conceived as an attempt 
to produce a gospel which shall be more in harmony 
with that biographical and chronological form which 
to him is consonant with a gospel. Whether R is 
synonymous with the author of the Appendix 
(chap. 21) is a matter for further discussion. There 
are various indications that militate against this 
suggestion (see article, ‘The Appendix to the 
Fourth Gospel,’ Lxfostfor, Series VIII. vol. vii. 
pp. 255 ff.). 

The attempt will now be made to establish this 


hypothesis of two plans, an ideal and a chrono- 
logical, by an examination of the Gospel. 

As a starting-point, we may take the unsolved 
problem of the historical place that is given in the 
Gospel, as we have it, to the story of the Cleansing 
of the Temple (2°), The attempt to harmonize 
the Johannine and the Synoptic narratives by sup- 
posing that there were two cleansings of the Temple 
must now be surrendered as artificial. On the 
other hand, if the Synoptists are right, as un- 
doubtedly they are, in giving to it the determining 
place in the dénotiement of Jesus’ life, the place 
given it by the Fourth Evangelist is an indication 
that he could have had no real first-hand know- 
ledge of the chronological development of events 
in the life of Jesus. Now it seems to the present 
writer that the position given to the Cleansing of the 
Temple in the Fourth Gospel is both deliberate 
and an important clue to the ultimate division of 
literary sources in the Gospel. J’s purpose is not 
primarily biographical but religious and ideal. He 
tells us himself that it is so in 2031, and in 2079 he 
similarly tells us that he made a selection, for this 
particular purpose, out of a large amount of other 
material that’ was available. His words in 2030 
seem to be not only an apology for reserve, but 
also a frank statement that his purpose is not 
biographical. His positive aim has been, by 
means of the use of a particular series of events in 
Jesus’ life, and of His utterances, to produce a 
living faith in Him in the hearts of his readers. 
It may be that his readers are already Christian. 
The expression iva micrevnre may therefore indicate 
by the tense of the verb (as in 62° 1319 1721) that 
the faith aimed at is a continuous or progressive 
faith, one that will grow, under the pressure of 
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circumstances and the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
in depth, strength, and insight (cf. E. A. Abbott, 
Johannine Grammar, 8§ 2526-29). In any case, 
the object aimed at is that the readers may have 
that faith in Jesus for which He Himself prayed, 
and for which His evangelists laboured. The noun 
iors, as has often been observed, is never used in 
the Gospel. 
only indicate that the Evangelist conceives of faith 
as dynamic, and not as static; as a relationship 
between God and man, through Jesus Christ, 
which is either tragically conspicuous by its absence, 
or grows and deepens with increasing knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, the great object of faith. 
matter of fact the scheme of the whole Gospel is 


so conceived that every incident is a historical 
sermon on the growth or failure of faith, and every | 


discourse has hardly any other theme. 

In what way, then, is the position given to the 
Cleansing of the Temple connected with J’s scheme 
as depicting various phases of faith? When we 
isolate the whole passage 1°-2?2, we find that it 
begins with the introduction of two disciples in 
company with their earlier master, the Baptist, and 
ends with a statement in 27" about the faith of the 
disciples after the Resurrection. These extreme 
historical limits suggest that the writer is making 
the attempt, in his own peculiar fashion, using 
historical incident as a transparent medium of 
instruction, to describe certain stages in the growth 
of the personal faith of the early disciples in Jesus. 
The passage may be divided into three stages. 

1. 1°51, The first stage of faith ; a series of 
confessions of faith, culminating 
in the confession of Nathanael 
(v.2?): 


2. 211, The story of the marriage at Cana, 


ending with the statement about | 


their faith in response to the 
sign in v.11, 


3. 21822, The Cleansing of the Temple, 


ending in the prophecy of the | 


Resurrection (v.19), and the 
statement that the scripture pro- 
phecy quoted in v.!’ as enter- 
ing into the disciples’ minds, and 
the enigmatic ‘word’ of Jesus 
(v.19), are ‘remembered’ 
the disciples after ‘He was 
raised from the dead,’ and that 
they then ‘believed’ these. 


The verb alone is found. That can | 


As a | 


by | 
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In other words, we have in the whole passage 
1°°—2”2 three clearly marked stages of faith. 

1. Lnitial Faith, which is expressly described as 
incomplete by Jesus Himself—‘Thou shalt see 
greater things than these’ (159), Also it is to be 
noted that the whole company of previously 
mentioned disciples are addressed in the ‘ye’ of 
1°1. The ‘greater things’ are evidently the things 
that they shall see and hear during the earthly 
ministry of Jesus. Jesus speaks in apocalyptic 
language of the significance of His own earthly 
ministry. Heaven is ‘ opened, and remains open’ 
(avewyora). The ministry of Jesus is the ministry 
of angels, of which Jesus is the medium, the 
ministry of God to men. The Word has become 
flesh, a permanent revelation. 

2. Faith as the result of a Miracle.—The opening 
miracle of the public ministry is then described, 
and its result in the manifestation of Jesus’ glory. 
This is the Evangelist’s term for the inward personal 
Divine character of Jesus (114), which shone through 
His words and deeds on earth, and into which He 
again fully entered after His resurrection (cf. 7°%). 
This second stage of their faith is in response to 
the manifestation of Divine glory in the working 
ofa miracle. Faith as a result of ‘signs’ is always 
given an inferior place in this Gospel (cf. 448). The 
miracles are indeed ‘signs’ meant to point the 
way to a fuller and deeper faith (626 2031), 

3. The full Resurrection Faith.—This is the 
climax of faith. It is a faith independent of the. 
fact that Jesus is present in the flesh among men 
and actually at work before their senses. It is 
expedient for them that He should go away. This 
faith is in response to the Spirit’s working (cf. 3! 1), 
after the Resurrection. 

The story of the Cleansing of the Temple was 
introduced primarily for the sake of the enigmatic 
saying of 21%, and in order that it might serve as a 
suitable peg on which to hang a statement of the 
disciple’s full Resurrection Faith. This is indeed 
the characteristic use that the Evangelist makes 
of the historical incidents generally. 

If this analysis of the passage 1°°—2?2 is accepted, 
we have a key to the construction of the Gospel. 
J has neither a chronological nor a biographical 
interest in the narrative, whose order is determined 
mainly by the march of ideas and not of the 
historical facts. 

If, however, that is so, what are we to make of 
such chronological links as ‘on the third day’ in 


21, or of the topographical reference to Capernaum, 
and the stay of ‘not many.days’ there in 217? 
is quite evident that the interest in these statements 
is purely chronological. They are an attempt to 
link up the parts in point of time and place. 
Quite clearly also, this action on the part of the 
Evangelist would result in contradiction with his 
other plan if our interpretation is correct. We are 


therefore driven to a certain hypothesis, already | 


described, regarding the construction of the Gospel. 
It really consists, as has been outlined, of two parts : 
I. That if we examine chaps. 1-20 in detail, we 


It | 
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shall find a continuity of ideas, which provides a_ 


suitable framework for the purpose the original 
Evangelist had in view. This original Evangelist 


iS]. 


II. That most of the chronological, some of the | 


topographical data in the Gospel, and other 
passages, notably in chapters 11 and 20, are later 
additions, by an editorial hand, made in order to 
give that continuous character to the narrative 
which from the historical point of view it seemed 
to lack. ‘This is the work of R. 

As regards the suggested ideal plan, it is very 
striking how it can be verified if for the moment 
we ignore certain details which come under the 
scope of II.!_ Complete verification would naturally 
entail a fuller exposition of the thought of various 
passages than can be given here. The following 
analysis of the Gospel, however, from this ideal 
point of view may be given :— 


I. The General Theme, described in the Prologue.— | 


11-18, Jesus is the Logos, the complete ‘ de- 


claration’ (e€nynoaro, v.18) of the Father. 
Il. Zhe Growth of Faith and of UOnbelief. — 
yl9_7 236, 

A. Personal Faith in Jesus, illustrated by the 
attitudes of individuals towards the 
Historical Jesus. 

1. The Baptist, 1195 (372-30 may be included 
under this head as indicating a sub- 
ordinate aim of the Gospel to prove 
that Jesus, and not the Baptist, was 
Messiah).2ii@fe 42 5°0:Soun oat 

1 In the following analysis the portions assigned to lk are 
not at present indicated. This will be done when we come 
to consider the work of R in the next article. The intention 
in the present article is to give a general outline of the ideal 
plan of the Gospel. 

? Baldensperger, Prolog des vierten Evangeliums (1898), 
has elaborated this feature of the author’s purpose. 


y19_ 454, 


Bacon, 


2. The Disciples. A description of the 
growth of faith in the Apostolic circle. 
o0gee 

3. LVicodemus—the Pharisee. 
(1) Faith as Regeneration. 
(2) Faith as escape from Judgment. 


1- 
3 15, 


316-21, 
‘ Bee, a a Examples of Faith 
The Waser | outside the Jewish 
‘ i 1-54 
Capernaum. I Pe 


B. The Conflict between Faith and Unbelief, 
illustrated by discourses and events con- 
nected with the public ministry of Jesus. 
51-1 236, ! 

1. Developed under a_ series of topics. 
These topics must all of them be 
regarded as living questions of the 
Evangelist’s own day. 51!-7°%. The 
treatment is intended to enable his 
hearers or readers to deal with such 
questions. 

““ Answers to questions” put by contem- 
poraries would be a more suitable term. 
In the Fourth Gospel we overhear the 
writer, in the name of the Church, 
replying to such questions as these. 
Is Jesus only one of the zons? Is 
he a vice-god or a higher Logos? 
Why was Judas admitted to the circle 
of the twelve? Why did not Jesus 
predict His own resurrection? Was 
the Grucifixion foretold in the O.T.? 
What is the meaning of eating Christ’s 
flesh and drinking His blood? Why 
were not the Greeks evangelised by 
Jesus? Why were not the Samaritans 
evangelised by Him? Some of these 
questions suggest cavillers, and others 
imply puzzled Christians.’ ? 


From the above quotation it will be seen that 
this polemical motive extends itself over practically 


Introduction to the N.T., p. 255, is inclined to think that 
the sect mentioned in Ac 18“& 191-7 are not disciples of 
the Baptist, ‘pure and simple,’ but ‘one of the many 
Judaistic Gnostic sects of the usual eclectic character, which, 
after the manner of parasitic growths, had fastened upon the 
movement of the Baptist, before endeavouring to absorb 
Christianity.’ 

3 Moffatt, Zntroduction to the Literature of the N. ies 
P. 530: 


the whole of the Gospel, but in this section it is 
particularly apparent, and may serve as a principle 
of division. 

_ Proceeding therefore with our division, we may 
thus analyze under B, 1: 

(1) Zhe Divinity of Jesus: introduced by the 
Bethesda story. 5)-47 (esp. wv.1"-47), The 
question of the Sabbath passes into the 
larger question of the Divine creative 
activity of Jesus (v.17); — 

(2) The Eucharist : introduced by the feeding of 
the 5000. 61°; the Eucharistic reference 
of chap. 6 cannot be fully developed 
here, but we may note: 

(a) The use made of the two narratives (vv.'1), 
the Feeding of the Multitude, and the 
Walking on the Water, which follow one 
another in the Synoptic order. The 
meal is a symbol of the Eucharist, and 
the other narrative is used to illustrate 
Jesus’ power to transcend the laws of 
space. His presence is to be looked for 
elsewhere than in the Eucharistic meal. 
He is present with His Church in every 
storm. 

(6) Zhe Discourse on the Bread of Life 
(vv.?2-59), Note the various topics of the 
Manna _ (vv.?#), Immortality (vv.3%), 
the Eucharist as the body of Christ 
(vv.°2#-), All these are contemporary 
questions, and objections raised against 
the Christian faith. 

(c) The Great Confession (6°): contrasted 
with the Great Betrayal (vv. 7). How 
can Christians in the Eucharist have com- 
munion with the Risen Jesus? (vv.%#-), 
There is a sharp division on this point. 

(3) Zhe Messiahship of Jesus. © 7°?. 

(1) The Messianic secret (vv.t’). 

(2) His want of education (vv.'***). 

(3) His known origin (vv.734). 

(4) Is He a Messiah for the Greeks 
(vv.32-89), 

(5) A vivid résumé of various perplexities. 
(vy.40-52), 

[ 7°*-811, an interpolated fragment of another gospel. | 

2. The Conflict developed under the ideas of Truth 

and Falsehood. 8'-9#. 
The Truth about Jesus is known: 
(1) Through His own self-consciousness, 
812-59 (culminating in the Pre- 
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existence utterance, v.°% The 
narrative, if any, that introduced 
this section, for which 7°%-8" was 
ultimately substituted, has dis- 
appeared). 

(2) By the Evidence of Christian Ex- 
perience, 9"! introduced, and illus- 
trated by the narrative of the 
man born blind. 

3. The Conflict developed as an answer to the 

question, Is there salvation outside the 
Jewish Church? 10\# suggested by the 
excommunication of the Blind man, and 
answered by the allegory of the Fold and 
the Flock. 
(1) The Allegory (vv.}) ; 
(2) Christian Experience and Excom- 
munication (vv."!°) ; 
(3) The Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus the basis of Unity (vv.4}}) ; 
(4) The Good Shepherd identified with 
God) (vv.22"2). 
4. The Culmination of the Confiict—the Cross 
rr}—12°9, 

(1) The Main Aspect of Jesus’ Death: 
illustrated by the raising of 
Lazarus. Jesus is the Lord of 
Life, and His death is determined 
by Himself (114°) ; 

(2) Other aspects of Jesus death. 

(a) His death as determined by the 
ecclesiastical authorities (1147-7) ; 

(2) His death understood by one at 
least (121°) ; 

(c) His death a Messianic victory 
(1299) ; 

(d) The significance of His death 
for the Greek world (127°), 

1227-50 is an Evangelistic Summary of the sig- 

nificance of the Public Ministry as a whole. 

III. (13-20). Zhe Story of the Cross—a Victory 
and not a Defeat. 

Here again the Evangelist is under the domin- 
ance of an idea, most clearly expressed in 12°) **. 
The narrative is so arranged that the closing events 
are seen to be the triumphant entry of Jesus ona 
fuller and eternal ministry in the Holy Spirit. 

(V.B. The arrangement of chapters and 
verses in rand 2 which follow are those 
adopted in Dr. Moffatt’s Zranslation of the 
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1. Jesus alone with His friends: the Betrayal 


Night. 13-17. 

(a) The Sacrament of Humility (131). 

(4) The Unmasking of the Traitor, 
effected by Jesus Himself, even 
to the extent of complete control 
of His movements (137), 1318314, 

(c) The Farewell Discourses. — The 
Abiding Ministry and an Abiding 
Union. } 

(a) Union with Christ (15). 

(8) The work of the Holy 
Spirit (161-15), 

(y) The Second Coming, in 
terms of the Spirit 
(1626-33), 

(6) Some current perplexities 
(including Peter’s denial) 
and their answers 
(133!f—1 4%), 


(c) A final promise of peace 
and victory in presence 
of the Great Unknown 
(14251), ; 

(2) The Prayer of the Great High 
Priest (17). 
2. The Separation from the Disciples, and ap- 
parent Triumph of the Powers of Evil. 
(1) The Arrest and Trial (18!—-19"°). 
(a) The Arrest (18114). 
(6) Before Annas (18194), 
(c) Before Pilate (1878-1916). 
(2) The Denial of Peter; an epi- 
sode (181518. 25-27), 
(2) The Crucifixion and Burial (19!7”). 
3. The Triumph of Jesus. The Resurrection, 
and Reunion with the Church, 20. 
Chap. 21 is an addition to the Resurrec- 
tion narratives, and an appendix to the whole 
Gospel. 


Covenant Loyalty. 


By THE Rev. DuncAN CameErON, M.A., B.D., LeitTH. 


THERE is in the Old Testament a Hebrew word 
which has a hopeful message for us in these days 
when we are engaged in a grim struggle because 
we seek to be loyal to our covenants. This word 
(‘chesed’) is translated in various ways in our 
Authorized Version. It is translated ‘mercy’ in 
the verse: ‘O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he 
is good: for his mercyendureth for ever.’ Other 
translations in the Authorized Version are ‘kind- 
ness,’ ‘goodness,’ ‘loving-kindness.’ The Revised 
Version usually follows the Authorized Version in 
its translation of this Hebrew word. The Septua- 
gint generally translates it by the Greek word for 
‘mercy’ (rarely by the word for ‘justice’ or 
‘ righteousness’), and the Vulgate by ‘ misericordia.’ 
Jewish tradition favours the association of ‘chesed’ 
with ‘mercy’ and ‘kindness.’ Ina recent address 
at Brighton the Chief Rabbi translated the plural 
form of the word as ‘loving-kindnesses.’ Buta good 
case can be made out against the ordinary trans- 
lation of ‘chesed’ as it occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. Many commentators have recognized this. 

It is not always possible to translate ‘chesed’ 
by one English word, but it can be shown that in 


many cases ‘covenant loyalty’ is an adequate 
translation. 

I. In the first place it can be shown that ‘chesed’ 
is commonly used when there is some covenant in 
view. 

1. Zhe covenant with the patriarchs.—In some 
cases ‘chesed’ is used in connexion with the 
covenant made with the patriarchs. Take, for 
example, the words in Gn 24!2, In the records of 
the covenant made with Abraham there is the 
promise of a large posterity, and it is in the light 
of this promise we should read Gn 2412. Abraham, 
in sending out his servant to look for a wife for 
Isaac, refers to the covenant (Gn 24"), and the 
servant would have this in his mind when he prays 
to the God of his master. He asks God to show 
‘chesed.’ He is not asking for kindness, but for 
loyalty to the covenant. 

In the seventh chapter of Micah we get another 
example of the use of ‘chesed’ in relation to the 
covenant with the patriarchs. The words in 
Mic 7}8, ‘He delighteth in “‘ chesed,”’ give a reason 
for God passing by ‘the transgression of his 
people.’ He delights in being true to His word. 


He promised to preserve Israel, and therefore the 
prophet can say: ‘Thou wilt perform the truth to 
Jacob and “chesed” to Abraham’ (Mic 72°)— 
God will be true to Jacob and loyal to His promise 
to Abraham. 

See also Gn 24142 3210 Ex 1518 Nu 14), 
Jerigat: 

2. Lhe covenant at Sinai.—In other passages 
we find ‘chesed’ used in relation to the covenant 
at Sinai. Thus we read in Ex 20°, ‘And shewing 
“chesed” unto thousands,’ etc. These words 
furm part of the second commandment. ‘Chesed’ 
has a meaning here specially in regard to those 
who keep the commandments. God and Israel 
are in the covenant relation. He will show He is 
true to His word to all who love Him and keep 
His commandments. 

In Nu 14'° Moses asks God to pardon the 
iniquity of the Israelites. In the preceding verse 
there is a plain reference to the words which 
introduce the covenant in Ex 34. It is because 
God can be described as ‘of great “‘chesed,”’ that 
Moses prays for pardon. God had threatened to 
disinherit Israel, but Moses speaks of the old 
promise and of God’s covenant loyalty. In answer 
he is told that the promise would be kept but that 
the people would suffer. God was to show not 
mercy but covenant loyalty. 

Take another example from Is 63’, ‘I will 
mention the ‘‘chasde” of the Lord.’ Here a plural 
form of ‘chesed’ is used, expressing various ways 
in which God shows Himself loyal to His word. 
The prophet is going to bring these to remembrance, 
and he begins by referring to the covenant re- 
corded in Ex 19 (compare Is 63° and Ex 19°). 
He goes on to speak of the rebellions of Israel and 
of the ways in which God proved Himself loyal to 
the covenant. 

Searalso Hx 34° %, Dt, si, Jer 2? 9% 3218. 

3. The covenant with David.—\WVe have a record 
of the covenant with David in 2 S 7!*16 and in 
connexion with this covenant we have the promise, 
‘But my “chesed” shall not depart away from him’ 
(2S 7%), In that promise it is not God’s mercy 
but His fidelity to His word that is spoken of. 

We have this view confirmed by a careful study 
of the 89th Psalm. There the Psalmist begins by 
saying he is going to sing about the ‘ “‘chasde” of 
the Lord,’ and it is in accordance with the spirit 
of the psalm to take that phrase to mean the 
manifestations of God’s covenant loyalty. The 
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covenant in view is plainly the covenant made 
with David. Compare Ps 89! with 2 S 713, and 
note Ps 89”, where reference is made to the call 
and anointing of David. The hope of Israel is 
that though the sins of the Israelites will be 
punished, yet God will keep His covenant (Ps 
89°87). The promise in 2 S 71, ‘But my “ chesed” 
shall not depart away from him,’ is expressed also 
in Ps 89% 34 in these words: ‘Nevertheless my 
‘“‘chesed ” will I not utterly take from him’; ‘My 
covenant will I not break.’ 

The Hebrew verb used along with ‘chesed’ in 
Ps 89%? and the general sense of the passage 
suggest that ‘chesed’ means ‘loyalty to a covenant’ 
rather than ‘mercy’ or ‘loving-kindness.’ 

Another example of the use of ‘chesed’ in 
relation to the covenant with David is found in 
Ps 48° in the words: ‘We have thought of thy 
“chesed,” O God, in the midst of thy temple.’ 
In the preceding verse we have a_ reference 
to the covenant with David. There we read: 
‘. . . in the city of our God: God will establish 
it for ever.’ Compare this with several expressions 
in the passage in 2 Samuel, where the covenant 
with David is recorded. Thus ‘I will establish his 
kingdom’ (2 S 7}), and ‘I will establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever’ (2 S 73%), and 
‘Thine house and@ thy kingdom shall be established 
for ever before thee ; thy throne shall be established 
for ever’ (2 S 716). When we compare these 
passages with Ps 485 we see that in the psalm there 
is a reference to the covenant with David, and a 
natural interpretation of Ps 48° is this: ‘We have 
thought, O God, of thy covenant loyalty in the 
midst of thy temple.’ 

See also 2 S 2251, 1 K 3% 823, Ps 185° 23° 66 
Tsisiseizar 7 °°, te Ghe72?)21@h: 6%: 

4. Covenants in general.—We have a striking 


| example of the relation between ‘chesed’ and a 


covenant in Gn 2173, Abimelech and Abraham 
make a covenant. Abimelech says to Abraham: 
‘ Now therefore swear unto me here by God that 
thou wilt not deal falsely . . . but according to 
the ¢chesed’ that I have done unto thee, thou 
shalt do unto me.’ Abimelech is not asking for 
kindness, but for loyalty to a covenant. They and 
their families were not to be false to one another. 
Take as another example the passage in 1 S 20%. 
There we read that David said to Jonathan: 
‘Thou shalt do “ chesed” with thy servant.’ They 
had made a covenant, and David in these words is 
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asking Jonathan to be faithful to that covenant. 
He is asking not for kindness or mercy, but for 
fidelity. Indeed, the reason for asking ‘chesed’ is 
given in the same verse: ‘For thou hast brought 
thy servant into a covenant of the Lord with thee.’ 

See alsoi2S 3% 9!-84U107;°1 Ch to? 

II. Another line of evidence is given us in many 
passages in which it seems clear from the context 
that ‘ mercy’ or ‘loving-kindness’ is not the right 
rendering of ‘chesed.’ 

1. For example, there are passages in which the 
word ‘chesed’ plainly suggests fidelity, faithfulness 
to a promise. In Gn 4779 we read that Jacob as 
he was about to die asked Joseph to show him 
‘chesed.’ The words in Gn 477° have a reference 
to a promise, and that promise is stated. Joseph 
was not to bury Jacob in Egypt. He was to take 
him to the burial-place of his father. Joseph 
promised to do this, and he had been asked by 
Jacob to be faithful and true to his word. 

Another example is in 1 K 20%, The Syrians 
after defeat at the hands of the Israelites said: 
‘We have heard that the kings of the house of 
Israel are kings of ‘chesed.’” The Syrians are 


not thinking of the ‘mercy’ or the ‘kindness’ | 


of the kings of the house of Israel, but of their 
loyalty to treaties. That is shown by the errand 
on which the Syrians went. 
with Israel (1 K 20°), 

Ps 33 confirms the view that ‘chesed’ refers to 
fidelity to a promise. The righteous, the upright 
are called upon to praise God... It is a seemly 
thing for the upright to do that, because the word 
of God is straight. Truth marks all His works. 
He loves righteousness and justice. The whole 
land bears. witness to His faithfulness. The 
‘chesed’ of the Lord fills the land. The Psalmist 
is speaking not of the ‘mercy’ but the ‘ straight- 
ness’ of God (Ps 33!°). 

2. Then there are passages in which ‘chesed’ is 
contrasted with disloyalty, deceit, lying. . In Hos 64 
we read: ‘Your ‘‘chesed” is as a morning cloud,’ 
etc. Here the prophet has in his mind the dis- 
loyaity of Israel to God. They have turned away 
from God. Hence it is not the goodness but 
the loyalty of Israel that is compared to morning 
cloud and dew. And so also in the words which 
follow, (Hos 6°) ‘I desired “chesed” and not 
sacrifice,’ Hosea is telling the people that God has 
more delight in loyalty than in sacrifices. The 
words are parallel to the message of Samuel to 


A cévenant was made | 


Saul: ‘Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice’ 
(i Serge) 

The whole passage in Hos 6 supports this inter- 
pretation. The prophet is speaking of man’s 
attitude to God. ‘They... have transgressed 
the covenant’ (Hos 67). It is, therefore, absurd. 
to speak of ‘mercy’ on the part of man in relation 
to God. It is their loyalty God desires. 

Another passage in which ‘chesed’ is contrasted 
with deceit is in Pr 1972, where we read in the 
Authorized Version, ‘The desire of a man is his 
kindness, and a poor man is better than a_hiar.’ 
The Hebrew words of the first part of the verse 
are j1DN DIN nism. ‘Chesed’ is translated ‘kind- 
ness,’ but the Authorized Version misses the point. 
The man who is true to his word is contrasted with 
the liar. It is a man’s ‘chesed,’ his fidelity, that 
makes him worthy of honour, an object of delight, 
but the liar is to be despised much more than the 
poor. 

In the well-known passage in Is 4o, the uncer- 
tainty of man’s word is compared to the eternity 
of God’s. It is in this connexion these words are 
used: ‘All flesh is grass, and all its “ chesed ” is 
as the flower of the field.’ All flesh is grass. 
The loyalty of man to his word is like the fading 
flower, but God’s word stands for ever (Is 40°%S). 

3. Sometimes there are added to ‘chesed’ 
qualifying phrases which suggest that ‘mercy’ is 
not a suitable translation. Take a passage already 
quoted: ‘Shewing “chesed” unto thousands of 
them that love me and keep my commandments’ 
(Ex 20°), There does not seem much point in 
speaking of mercy to those who keep the com- 
mandments. Mercy is for the sinner, the trans- 
gressor. As a matter of fact, we have in the 
second commandment a declaration of the faith- 
fulness of God to His word. To those who keep 
His commandments, He will keep His word—the 
promise of the covenant blessings. 

See’ also Dt 0!) 2. S@ rots Kio aie mares 
5410, Hos “29:48 rol”, “Jone 22)" Mic 62 paeton 


(Pee Oo O-. 


III. We can learn something of the meaning of 
‘chesed’ by noting the words with which it is com- 
monly linked. Sometimes we find it in close 
association with ‘rachamim,’ ‘mercy.’ But the 
association 1s not so much that of synonyms as of 
supplementary terms (see Is 637). There are a 
few passages in which ‘rachamim’ and ‘chesed’ 
are parallel terms. But we can easily understand 


this. In the exercise of this covenant loyalty God | 
would often show mercy to Israel. / 
It is significant that ‘chesed’ is most closely | 
associated with words denoting truth and faithful- 
ness—NiX and v8. In the Psalter we find 


these words frequently linked together, suggesting | 
a similarity in their meaning, suggesting that | 
‘chesed’ has more to do with truth than mercy. | 
In some cases they are supplementary, as in | 
Bsv25 yo 54® 6r%ete) In-other cases the 
parallelism suggests that they are synonyms, as in 
Ps 26° 36° 571° 8811 etc. We find the same 


association of 70M with nds in other parts of the 


Old Testament, e.g. Gn 24”. 

The other words with which ‘chesed’ is most 
closely associated are words expressing justice and 
righteousness. We see this, for example, in Jer 974, 
ios 10!4 Ps*ror:. 

The association of ‘chesed’ with the Hebrew 
word for covenant is significant. In Dt 7° we 
have God spoken of in these terms, ‘the faithful 
God who keepeth covenant and ‘chesed.’” Other 
passages in which the two words are associated | 
confirm the view that ‘chesed’ has a meaning in 
relation to keeping a covenant. Ps 89% may be 
specially cited. There we read: ‘My ‘‘chesed” 
will I keep for him evermore, and my covenant 
shall stand fast with him.’ 

We can learn something also from the preposi- 
tions and verbs used in connexion with ‘ chesed.’ 
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In English we usually speak of showing mercy fo 
In the Hebrew Bible the preposition 
meaning ‘to’ is sometimes used in connexion with 
‘chesed,’ as in Ex 20°, but the usual preposition is 
one meaning ‘with.’ Now dy in association with 


| ‘chesed’ is more suggestive of keeping faith zth 


a person than showing mercy.! 
Other points in favour of the view here taken are 


| given in the association of ‘chesed’ with the 


verbs for ‘keeping’ and ‘trusting,’ and in the use 
of the word Dn. DN, commonly translated 


‘saint,’ means one who is loyal to the covenant. 
But enough has been said to show that, as used in 
the Old Testament, ‘chesed’ has more to do with 
covenant loyalty than with mercy. The message 
of ‘chesed’ in the Hebrew Bible is the message 
we have in the well-known hymn: 


He will never leave us ; 
He will not forsake ; 

His eternal covenant 
He will never break. 


LVote.—The writer has examined all the passages 
in the Hebrew Bible in which chesed is used, and, 
though a good case can be made for translating 
chesed by ‘kindness’ or ‘mercy,’ a better case can 
be made for the translation ‘covenant loyalty.’ 
Neither ‘mercy’ nor ‘kindness’ seems an ade- 
quate translation in Lv 2017 and Pr 14%. 


1 But note use of oy in Gn 2679, Ps 119%, 


Literature. 


IMMANENCE. 


Tue ‘Fernley Lecture for rg15’ was delivered by | 
Professor the Rev. Frederic Platt, M.A., B.D. It 
is now published under the title of Zmmanence and 
Christian Thought (Kelly; 4s.). 

When we speak of the Bampton Lecture we 
refer to eight lectures delivered on eight separate 
occasions; but when we speak of the Fernley 
Lecture we refer toa single lecture, delivered on 
the occasion of the Yearly Conference of the 
People called Methodists. Yet the Fernley Lecture 
for 1915 when printed and published runs to five 
hundred and forty-one pages. Is it not a record? 
If we may trust our memory, the only Fernley 


Lecture which was published as delivered was 
Dr. Dallinger’s. But the difference between 
delivery and publication has never, we think, been 
greater than this. 

No Fernley lecturer ever had a greater subject. 
Professor Platt’s subject is God. There is no 
hiding the fact that in our day the due discussion 
of the _Immanence of God is the discussion of 
God. All the Attributes and all the Offices, so 
full of matter for earlier generations, are in it. 
The Fatherhood is in it. And of course Creation 
and Providence are included, with all that they 
involve, a discussion of Evolution, of Prayer, of 
Miracle. Nay, the Incarnation and the Cross and 
the Resurrection are all in it. There is no more 


30 
relevant chapter in the book than the chapter on 
the Passion of God, which brings before us one of 
the greatest of all the revolutions that have taken 
place in the history of Theology. 

And yet the author never wanders from his 
subject. His subject is God’s Immanence. And 
to God’s Immanence he gives the whole of this 
great book. For what is God if He is not 
Immanuel? He may be something else to other 
suns and stars: to us His one word is ‘ Lo, Il am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.’ 
Is there no transcendent God, then? *Professor 
Platt insists in the Transcendence. But the trans- 
cendent God is the immanent God, and without 
the Immanence we should have no interest in the 
Transcendence. 

There are three kinds of Immanence. First 
there is Natural Immanence. This is ‘the self- 
expression of the self-imparting God manifest 
in nature, apart from ethical conditions.’ Next 
there is Ethical Immanence. For there is ‘an 
indwelling and inworking Spirit, which constitutes 
mana spiritual organism in the ethical or personal 
sense of “‘spiritual.”’- And finally there is an 
Evangelical Immanence. For the motions of this 
self-same spirit ‘pass into the distinctive imman- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in men, thus constituting 
man a spiritual being in the Christian or evangelical 
sense of “ spiritual.”’ 

It is the book of a scholar who is in touch with 
all that is good in modern theology. 


THE LATIN CHO K CHAIN TILE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Very few of the volumes of the ‘ International 
Theological Library’ or of the ‘International Criti- 
cal Commentary’ have been written by continental 
scholars. The word ‘International’ has been 
taken to mean British and American. But here is 
one book. The volume on Zhe Latin Church in 
the Middle Ages (T. & T. Clark; 12s.) has been 
written by a Frenchman, André Lagarde. 

It has been written by a Frenchman who is a 
Roman Catholic. That also is unusual. But why 
not? It is a good principle to have all things 
described by those who believe in them. For 
sympathy is essential to knowledge. But can it 
be said that Dr. Lagarde believes in the Church of 
the Middle Ages? Only with much qualification. 
He has written with quite refreshing boldness. 
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long in freeing itself. 


Not once, so far as we have seen, has he hesitated 
to condemn pope or cardinal when condemnation 
was demanded. His chapter on ‘the Conflict with 
Infidelity and Heresy’ is condemnation throughout 
and mostly quite unsparing condemnation. 

Is it not so? ‘When the secular arm left the 
heretic at liberty, the Church could call him to 
order, and in so doing, it did not think that it was 
going beyond its own domain. It might equally 
well have prevented the civil power from putting 
heretics to death by fire or otherwise, if the penalty 
of death seemed to it excessive. It therefore 
approved the punishment which it was aware of, 
which it could prevent, which it did not prevent. 
It provoked it the rather, by ‘‘abandoning” the 
heretic to the civil power, which without this 
previous “abandonment” could have done nothing. 
And its pretended incompetence with reference to 
punishments inflicted on heresy, was only a fiction. 

‘Moreover, the fiction was only temporary. If 
at first the Church was shut up to it, it was not 
The canonists set the 
example in the eleventh century, by teaching that 
heresy should be punished with death. Em- 
boldened by the language of the canonists, Inno- 
cent 111. declared that the ‘‘ material sword” should 
come to the assistance of ecclesiastical censures, 
that in case of necessity, exile should take the 
place of ‘“‘ more severe punishment.” And not 
content with this allusion to the penalty of death, 
it set forth that heresy is a greater crime than high 
treason, which is, punished with death. In 1227, 
Honorious 111. obliged the Lombards to embody 
in their municipal statutes the ecclesiastical and 
imperial constitutions against heresy, notably those 
of Frederick 1. In the register of pontifical letters, 
Gregory Ix. inserted the imperial constitution of 
1224, which inflicted upon heretics punishment by 
fire. In the month of February 1231 he published 
a constitution which condemned repentant heretics 
to imprisonment for life, and appointed for refrac- 
tory heretics an unspecified punishment, which 
could only have been the pain of death. Further- 
more, he at once ordered Annibaldo, a Roman 
senator, to enforce this constitution ; and the result 
of this injunction is described in the text of a 
contemporary chronicler: “In this month of 
February certain heretics were discovered in 
Rome. Those who refused to retract were 
burned ; the rest were sent to Mount Cassin and 
to Cava to do penance.”’ 


His judgment is most severe when he utters no 
word of condemnation, but tells the story simply. 
Could there be severity greater than this pathetic 
narrative of John Huss? 

‘At the end of the year 1414, a general council 
assembled at Constance, convoked by Sigismund 
in accord with John xxui. Sigismund intended 
that this assembly should especially end the schism 
which was the desolation of Christendom. But he 
‘also wished to have it serve for necessary reforms. 
He therefore invited the Bohemian agitator to 
attend, and, to assure him against all possible 
dangers, he promised him a safe-conduct. Huss, 
who had appealed from the sentence of excom- 
munication to the council, would have stultified 
himself if he had declined the invitation of 
Sigismund. He accepted it and went to Con- 
stance. He went there of his own accord, con- 
vinced that he would be admitted freely to plead 
his cause before the council, and that his words 
would carry conviction to the minds of its members. 
In short, he went to the council as if to victory. 

‘Grave disappointments awaited him when he 
reached. Constance (2nd November 1414), and 
some weeks later he was imprisoned for heresy by 
John xxmi. He objected that he could not be 
treated as a convict before he had been tried, and 
that, besides, the safe-conduct guaranteed him 
against any attempt at violence. He uttered 
vehement protests, in which he was joined by the 
Bohemians and by Sigismund himself. It was of 
no avail. In substance the reply was that his 
arrest was canonical ; and that was true. Accord- 
ing to canonical law heretics were deprived of all 
rights. The requirements of natural equity were 
not applicable. Advantage could not be derived 
from the fact that good faith had been sworn. To 
deceive heretics, to betray them, to ensnare them 
—these were pious acts. The procedure was 
’ ecclesiastically regular. By placing confidence in 
his safeguard, Huss simply showed his ignorance 
of that law.’ 


JOHN VIRIAMU JONES. 


Mrs. Viriamu Jones has written a Life of John 
Viriamu Jones, her husband (Smith, Elder & Co. ; 
ros. 6d. net). 

Viriamu Jones (his peculiar name is due to his 
father’s admiration for Williams the missionary ; 
this was the South Sea Islanders’ pronunciation 
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of it) was a great Welshman and a great educational 
reformer. Wales is proud of him; all who interest 
themselves in higher education should be proud of 
him. His life was short. Born in 1856 he died 
in rgor. Yet within that period he did the work 
of a long lifetime. 

He lost no time at the beginning. ‘He said of 
himself that his intellect was mature at the age of 
eighteen, and the short paper “A Soul’s Dream,” 
written at twenty for the Swansea Literary Society, 
showed that he had already thought deeply on the 
problems of life.’ 

‘Taking a text from Emerson, he wrote: “Too 
much preparation for life, not enough living.” 
People who live most intensely feel this most, 
perhaps. After all, all life must be preparation 
and the keenest life in preparation. The mark of 
life is growth, its joy consciousness of increasing 
faculty. There never comes the time when one 
can say: I have prepared to live, and am now 
going to do so. It is like the man in the Gospel 
with his goods in his barn. The law of the uni- 
verse is that when he sits him down to enjoy, his 
soul is required of him and is taken.’ 

He lost no time at the beginning, and he lost 
no time at the middle or end. ‘As his letters 
show, Viriamu Jones began at Sheffield, at the 
age of twenty-five, to live in that state of overwork 
which was to prevail till the end of his life. Not 
content with establishing Firth College on a firm 
footing, he at once foresaw its possibility of expan- 
sion, and his own ardent temperament, combined 
with an ever-growing conception of the educational 
needs of the people and of the practical resources 
required to realize that conception, urged him to 
work at high pressure. He was unconscious of his 
own tendency or of its danger; to see the want 
impelled him to effort to meet it. 

‘Rabindranath Tagore’s words might have been 
applied to him all through his life: ‘“‘ He whose 
joy is in Brahma, how can he live in inaction? So 
the joy of the knower of Brahma, in the whole of 
his everyday work, little and big, in truth, in 
beauty, in orderliness, and in beneficence, seeks to 
give expression to the infinite.”’ 

When appointed to the Principalship of Firth 
College, Sheffield, he was only twenty-five and 
looked younger. Yet his power was never chal- 
lenged, and his success was complete. His pupils 
both feared and loved him. They feared his 
gentle smile. One man writes an amusing confes- 
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sion here of how he made an ass of himself when 
he stood for the first time in the Principal’s 
presence and told him how well-read he was in 
philosophy. He never made that blunder again. 
But they also loved him for himself and his 
sympathy. 

A short life, but in the sight of God a merry one; 
and God has not been unmindful of his work and 
labour of love. 


THE HISTORIANS OF GERMANY. 


One of the best books for immediate reading 
which the War has been the occasion of, and one 
of the few likely to be read after the War is over, is 
Professor Antoine Guilland’s Modern Germany 
and her Historians, which has been most success- 
fully translated into English (Jarrold; 7s. 6d. 
net). 

In a long and fascinating introduction the 
‘author shows us that the writing of History came 
to. Germany as a political agency. Baron Stein 
was the patron of all those ideas which became the 
creed of , Prussian historians. ‘Admiration for 
Prussian institutions, hatred of the French Revolu- 
tion, these two cardinal political notions of Stein 
were to become those of all the national historians. 
In the name of the philosophy of history derived 
from the theories of the historical School of Law 
they tried to prove two things: the fiasco of the 
French Revolution and the historical development 
of Germany with Prussia as its basis by showing 
that Brandenburg is to Germany what Wessex was 
to England and the Ile-de-France to France, the 
centre of the future German crystallization.’ 

The historians whose work is then described 
are, first, two forerunners, Niebuhr and Leopold 
von Ranke; and then more fully, Theodore 
Mommsen, Heinrich von Sybel, and Heinrich von 
Treitschke. Our interest at present is most of all 
in Treitschke. Here is a passage which shows us 
Treitschke at his best (and his countrymen at their 
worst). It is a graphic, forcible description, and a 
very fair example of the author’s manner through- 
out the book. 

‘What made his success was the fact that 
throughout his lectures, always fiery and. very 
““worked up” in tone, one could feel an ardent 
patriotic inspiration and an echo of the flourish of 
trumpets of 1870. This was the note which per- 
petually vibrated in his lectures. Treitschke 


actually lived under the effect of the great Prussian 
victories. 

‘To this he added a most extraordinary gift of 
form. This deaf man had eyes that could see. 
In charming pictures he would call up all the 
places where historical incidents had taken place— 
towns, fields, and battlefields. 

‘He shows us Cologne and her marvellous 
cathedral, Bonn on the banks of the Rhine, 
melancholy and proud, with her seven hills: 
surrounding her: Heidelberg with her castle, 
“covered with ivy and cut out as it were in the 
blossoms of the trees”: Dresden, “ half-residential, 
half a foreign visitors’ town, with the harmonious 
beauty of her whimsical style”: the Erzgebirge, 
“with its Electoral Prince’s castles hanging right 
over the precipice, its little mountain towns with 
pretty houses clinging to the sides of the hills, with 
their workshops buzzing with weavers and clock- 
makers”: Swabia, ‘with its varied soil, its high 
wild plains, its alpine valleys covered with forests 
and laughing vines.” 

‘ Listening to this orator, so skilful in bringing to 
life the events of history, you would say to yourself 
that he must certainly be a writer. And you 
would not be mistaken. From the year 1879, with 
a wise deliberation, he wrote a great work—A 
flistory of Germany in the <Vineteenth Century, 
which he carried, in five volumes, as far as 1848. 

‘With this work Treitschke gave his compatriots 
what they had lacked ‘until then: a national history 
written in a popular and living style. The pictures 
therein are sometimes overcharged with colour. 
The ultra-Prussian point of view prevails in it with 
a brutality which shocks you. From one end to 
the other you breathe a fighting atmosphere. But 
doubtless that contributed not a little to the success 
of the work in that Imperial Germany, barbed with 
iron and bristling with cannon. Henceforward she 
recognized her historian in Treitschke. 

‘The University world was slower in acknow- 
ledging the merits of the work. 

‘ Accustomed to hold in small esteem works that 
were too literary or attractive in form, they could 
only see at first in this work partiality and excess. 
Later they became more receptive. To-day one 
would even say that they wish to excuse their 
slowness by making Treitschke a sort of god. The 
historian had scarcely descended into the grave 
than exaggerated praises were raised on all sides. 
A committee was formed, with Prince Bismarck as 
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chairman, to erect a monument to him. To listen 
to these men, the Prussian historian eclipsed all 
the historians in the country. They forgot that in 
the scientific sphere of history there were greater 
men than he, to mention only Leopold von 
Ranke.’ 


In writing on German Culture, Past and Present 
(Allen & Unwin ; 4s. 6d. net), Mr. Ernest Belfort 
Bax has written a history of Germany. His long 
introductory chapter describes the situation of 
affairs there in the sixteenth century. With the 
next chapter he enters into the upheaval of the 
Reformation. And from that upheaval onwards 
he tells the story of German thoughts and German 
deeds right down to the present War. 

And what now? ‘The Hohenzollern-Prussian 
monarchy,’ he says, ‘has always been a more or 
less veiled despotism, based on working through a 
military and bureaucratic oligarchy. The army 


has been the dominant factor of the Prussian State | 


from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
onwards. Prussia has been from the beginning of 
its monarchy the land of the drill-sergeant and the 
barracks. It is this system which the Junker 
Bismarck has riveted on the whole German 
people, with what results we now see. Badenese, 
Wurtembergers, Franconians, Hanoverians, the 
citizens of the former free cities no less than the 
already absorbed Westphalians, Thuringians, 
Silesians,, Mecklenburgers, were speedily all 
reduced to being the slaves of the Prussian 
military system and of the Prussian military caste. 
The naive German peoples, as already pointed out, 
accepted this Prussian domination as the realization 
of their time-honoured patriotic ideal of German 
unity.’ 


The seventh Schweich lecturer (it will be 
remembered that Driver was the first) was Dr. A. 
van Hoonacker, Professor of Hebrew and of the 


Old Testament at the University of Louvain. | 


Professor van Hoonacker lectured in French. 
lectures are now published by the British Academy 
under the title of Une Communauté Judéo- 


Araméenne a Eléphantine, en Egypte, aux VI? et 


V stécles av. J.-C. (38. net). 

Why has so little been written in English 
on the Elephantine discoveries? The Italian 
periodicals have had endless articles on the 
subject, and it has never been forgotten in other 


3 


Dhey 


continental countries. But in this country it has 
been unaccountably neglected, and yet it was two 
British scholars, Sayce and Cowley, that first aston- 
ished the world with it. Professor van Hoonacker 
is a Belgian, but the lectureship is English and 
will do something to restore our self-respect. As 
for the book itself it is enough to say that it is a 
résumé of the discovery and of the subsequent dis- 
cussion upon it, bringing the whole matter up to 
date and giving us the lecturer’s own solution of 
some of the problems raised. 

For example. Was the Jewish community at 
Elephantine with its temple strictly monotheistic ? 
Professor van Hoonacker concludes that it was. 
There are other Gods than _/ahé mentioned ; there 
are even compounds of that name, as ‘Anath-Jahé, 
which can only mean Jehovah’s consort. Yet these 
names and compounds were due to the mixed 
multitude who were present with the Jews and 
shared their worship; the Jews themselves wor- 
shipped Jehovah alone. 


Under the title of The Bixby Gospels (Cambridge : 
At the University Press) an account is published 
by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, Chicago 
University, of a Greek manuscript of the Gospels, 
which was at one time in the Monastery of 
Pantocrator on Mount Athos. It came afterwards 
into the possession of Mr. Quaritch, the London 
bookseller, was sent by him to a sale at Sotheby’s, 
and was bought by Mr. William Keeney Bixby, a 
rich man of St. Louis, Missouri. Caspar René 


| Gregory saw it in Quaritch’s shop and gave a 


description of it in his Zextkritik des N.T., 1900, 
p. 214. It is now fully collated and described by 
Professor Goodspeed. 


In the new volume of Zhe Christian World 
Pulpit (James Clarke & Co.; 4s. 6d.) there is a 
wide range of personality from the Dean of St. 
Paul’s to Billy Sunday (who appears as William 
A. Sunday, D.D.). Yet neither Methodism nor 
Presbyterianism is so well represented as might be. 


| The volume contains twelve sermons by the Rev. 


R. J. Campbell, seven each by Dr. Horton and 
Dr. Campbell Morgan, and six by Dr. Orchard. 
Then comes Dr. Inge with five. Dr. Charles 
Brown furnishes four, and Dr. Boyd Carpenter, 
Mr. Joseph Newton, Mr. J. H. Rushbrooke, Canon 
J. G. Simpson, and Mr. W. Temple, contribute 
three each. We miss the editor’s own fine homi- 
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Jetical work. 
interest, much of it due to the anxiety of the war. 


went to Africa in the year 1870, and what they 
saw and suffered there, is told by one of them, the 


Rev. H. J. Taylor, in a book of romantic truth | 


entitled Capetown to Kafue (Hammond; 2s.). 

Mr. Taylor knows how to travel and he knows 
how to describe his travels. The reading of this 
book will make no Jack a dull boy. Yet it may 
do much to make him a good boy. There are 
parts of it, however, that are not to be recommended 
to workmen who are discontented with their 
wages. ‘There was a threatened strike among the 
native teachers— 

‘The native teachers wanted long “ parlavar” 
about their wages. They had agreed to lay their 
case before us, and there they stood, five dusty 
negroes. Talk! well, what would Lloyd George 


have done under such a continuous repetition of 


statement? I remembered the patience of Job; 


came to understand that the first thing the native | 


admires in a white man is patience to listen to his 
story; Dr. Joseph Parker recommended preachers 
to put their sermons into telegraphic form. These 
people never heard Parker, and scorn his advice. 
Nothing “ brief or brotherly ” about their methods. 


after a while begin, ‘“‘ Wa Buka,” and all the saluta- 


tions of the day, about yourself, your cattle, any | 


travellers you have seen, and all the other things 
about which they can think, and then, being 
through the introduction, they cautiously broach 
the beginning of the sermon: the subject to. be 
considered. This is drawn out at such length that 


transmigration of souls, and if so, if these sons of 
the African forest were in some previous existence 
trained to length by ancient Puritan divines. 
When they have got to know the Morite and to 
trust him, his patience wins the day. ‘“‘ Moruti 
has heard us. He knows all. He decides wise 
and good,” they will say, and his decision is 
accepted without further ado. 

‘In the case before us, this was so. They asked 
for a five-hundred per cent. increase of wages. Yes, 
five hundred per cent. Nothing like ambition. 
They explained individually and collectively far 
into the night. The theme was renewed and 


Still, the volume throbs with 


_ the long lost Polemic of Saadia against Hiwi. 


_ introduced it. 


| thought. 


repeated in the early morning of the morrow, and 
then we decided on a hundred per cent. increase. 


| And they were fairly content, and later on com- 
The study of how the first Primitive Methodists _ 


pletely so. We took their demand as a sign of 
waking manhood, and our concession as a reason- 
able response.’ 


Mr. Israel Davidson, Professor of Medizeval 


_ Hebrew Literature in the Jewish Theological 


Seminary of America, went to Cambridge and got 
access to the Genizah fragments preserved in the 
University library there. Much has come out of 
that strange collection of cast-off Hebrew rolls 
already, but Professor Davidson was clever enough 
to identify a manuscript which he turned over with 
He 
promptly transcribed, translated, annotated, and 
And now we have an excellent 
edition of Saadia’s Polemicagainst Hiwi Al-Balkhi, 
issued as one of the Texts and Studies of the 
Seminary. 

The Rev, H. Maldwyn Hughes, B.A., D.D., 
has written a book on Zhe Theology of LExpert- 
ence (Kelly; 3s. 6d. net). It is the book of a 
scholar and a preacher. The scholar is evident 
throughout, though Dr. Hughes thinks he has 


concealed him, for he writes for the unlearned ; 
They steal leisurely into your presence, silently sit | 


on the ground, patiently look you through, and | 


the preacher comes openly into sight at the end. 
The question is this: Is the preacher inde- 
pendent of criticism and all the historical and 
textual questions which our day has raised about 
the Bible and Christ? Can he ignore them and 
preach his own experience? Dr. Hughes says No. 


| No one could claim more for experience than he 
| does. 


No one could insist more urgently upon 


_ the necessity for experience of the saving power of 


you wonder whether there is, after all, anything in | Christ in the preacher’s own life. 


| preacher gain his own experience? 


But how did the 
Not inde- 
pendently of the Bible and the facts of history. 


| And more than that, no preacher will fulfil his 


function to the edifying of the Church if he relies 
for matter and for authority upon that which he 
himself has seen and heard and handled of the 


| Word of Life. 


The book is readable, but it is more than read- 
able. On every page it touches reality and stirs 
To the individual it appeals for a greater 
consecration, a fuller service. To the Church it 
calls for a better oversight of the individual, 
especially the individual whom it appoints to be an 
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apostle, evangelist, or teacher, demanding that he | 


give evidence, publicly if possible, of the working 
of the grace of God in his own soul. 


A book entitled Zhe Nature and Purpose of the 
Measurement of Social Phenomena (P. S. King & 
Son; 3s. 6d. net) gives us the whole theory of 
the application of statistics to the material well- 
being of society. The author is A. L. Bowley, 
Se.D., Professor of Statistics in the University of 
London. There is no more popular pastime at 
present than dancing on the use of statistics. But 
it is as foolish as it is popular. The abuse is easy, 
but the use is imperative. In this book Professor 
Bowley shows us how to use statistics wisely. 


Mr. Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D., is a voluminous 
writer. Opposite the title-page of his new volume 
are printed the titles of thirteen other volumes. 
And as he always writes on one subject, the 
spiritual life, it is inevitable that he should repeat 
himself. Yet that is not what ever occurs to the 
reader of his books. . He has a living interest in 
every aspect of his subject, and it seems to be a 
subject big enough to allow of many books being 
written upon it by one man without leaving us 
with the impression of repetition or the sense of 
weariness. 

For one thing Dr. Dresser is a scholar. He 
defines his words before using them, and then uses 
them in the sense in which he has defined them. 
The title of his new book is Zhe Religion of the 


Spirit in Modern Life (Putnam; 5s. net). The 
important word there is ‘Spirit.’ What does he 
mean by ite) “The term .“Spirit,”’ he says, 


‘becomes a workable conception adapted to the 
demands of our thought, employed now with refer- 
ence to the entire cosmos, now with reference to 
the life in all beings and things, throughout all 
time. In the latter sense the Spirit is the source 
of the universal energy which science tells us 1s 
eternally conserved. Again, we speak of the 
visible universe as the manifestation in objective 
form of the Spirit, taking care to distinguish 
between life and form. Out from the infinite 
wealth of the Spirit, we may then say, the 
evolving kingdoms of nature with their multiform 
species have come. More explicitly, the Spirit 
cosmically regarded is the aspiling, purposive life 
which not only quickens all forms into existence, 
but sustains and carries them forward. The 


struggle for existence is not the ultimate cause of 
evolution. Environment is not the central factor 
in this progressive change. Nor can the first place 
be assigned to heredity, or the laws of use and 
disuse. Not even man in his greatest achieve- 
ments can be termed the creative power. The 
Spirit is the real efficiency, it imbues all forms and 
modes of existence with life, underlying the 
struggles through which the fit survive, stirring 


_ within the impulses that give rise to successive 


adaptations. The cosmos is in no sense the 
producer or ground of life, but displays life because 
it is an expression of the Spirit.’ 

‘What men mean, then, when they employ the 
term “Spirit,” is that aspect of the universal Life 
which is perceived in the higher moments, not that 
Life as a whole. In the cosmos at large there may 
indeed be a plan according to which great purposes 
are fulfilled, but this thought is brought near when 
God is spoken of as ‘ Providence,” with special 
reference to the inner life. This brings us to the 
conception of the Spirit held by those who believe 
in divine guidance. We have left the vast region 
of cosmic forces, too great for the human mind to 
grasp, if one tries to form a definite conception of 
the world-plan ; and we have before us a view of 
the Spirit so intimate that the divine wisdom 
almost becomes personal in a special sense in the 
soul of each believer. For it is too general to 
hold that the Spirit is a guiding, sustaining Life at 
large. The Spirit is also individuated in each 
human soul. Each man is led along the pathway 
of life, with its vicissitudes, its depths and its dark 
places, but also its moments of illumination. In 
this sense the Spirit is the immediate source of all 
inspiration, of all religious experiences, hence of the 
spiritual teachings of the ages. Its presence is 
acknowledged by the seers, poets, and prophets of 
all peoples and all lands. In thus speaking of the 
Spirit we seem to speak with the authority of so 
many lands that the revered ages bear testimony 
through us, the ages that have known the seers of 
India, the devout mystics and Pietists of Germany, 
the Friends of England and America, and such 
poet-prophets as Emerson.’ 


The Conway Memorial Lecture was delivered at 
South Place Institute on March 16, 1915, by 
Professor Gilbert Murray. Its title is Zhe Stoic 
Philosophy (Watts; 6d. net), All Professor 
Murray’s work is ‘most entertaining and instruc- 
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tive,’ as his chairman on this occasion said. This 
lecture is no exception. But what did the Stoics 
do for the world? ‘Stoicism, whatever its weak- 
nesses, fulfilled the two main demands that man 


-ae. 


makes upon his religion: it gave him armour when 
the world was predominantly evil, and it encouraged 
him forward when the world was predominantly 
good.’ 


Zhe Sacrament of Waptiom in the Mew Testament. 


By tHe Rey. BerKeLey G. Corns, A.T.S., BLUNTISHAM. 


I. 


J. BAPTISM IN THE SuB-APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


‘Wuy is the Tower built on water?’ Hermas 
asked the Lady Ecclesia in one of his visions, and 
she answered, ‘ Because your life is and shall be 
saved by water.’! And Hermas himself is explicit : 
‘Before a man receives the name of the Son of | 
God, he is ordained unto death, but when he 
receives that seal he is freed from death, and 
assigned unto life. Now that seal is the water of 
baptism.’? The voice of the sub-apostolic Church 
speaks here. To the second generation and 
onwards baptism was more than a sign, it was a 
means of grace and indispensable to salvation. 
Its waters cleansed the soul from all past sin, and 
communicated the Holy Spirit. It was the 
divinely ordained channel of forgiveness and life. 
‘Consider how He hath joined the Cross and the 
Water together,’ writes Barnabas, possibly within 
ten years® of the death of Paul. ‘We go down 
into the water full of sins and pollutions, but come 
up again bringing forth fruit; having in our hearts 
the fear and hope which is in Jesus, by the Spirit.’ 4 
Without baptism, according to the Didache, men 
were not fit to receive the Holy Eucharist.® 
Ignatius calls it the ‘arms’ of the believer.é 
Justin speaks of it as ‘regeneration.’ The new 
converts, he says, ‘are brought where there is 
water, and are regenerated in the same manner | 
that we ourselves were regenerated... . For | 
Christ also said, Except ye be born again, ye shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.’? It is true 
that in all this period there is no trace of infant 


_ repentant and believing persons. 


baptism. The notion that the forgiveness of 
aes 2 Sim. 16. 
® So Salmond, 7.4.7. ; and Bartlett, Apost. Age. 
4 Chap, xi, DIDIE sb 8 Ep. ad Poly. 6. 
7 Apol. i. 61. 


actual sin was mediated through baptism, together 
with the doubt as to post-baptismal forgiveness 
which troubled Hermas and often led to delayed 
baptism, rules it out. The only baptism known to 
the sub-apostolic Church was the baptism of 
Yet if the study 
of the Christian doctrine of baptism were to begin, 
not with the New Testament but with the docu- 
ments of this period, there would and could be no 
question as to its sacramentarian nature. In this. 
matter, at least, Catholicism is continuous with 
the early Church. There has been development 
in its sacramental teaching, but there has been no 
radical perversion. Before the close of the first 
century Christians believed in the magical efficacy 
of baptism as devoutly as an Italian peasant of 
to-day. Apart from the New Testament, the only 
Christianity known to the world was a sacramental 
religion, a religion which claimed supernatural 
virtues for its two rites of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The antiquity of these sacramentarian ideas 
creates a serious problem for the candid Protestant. 
It is no longer possible for any such student to 
believe in ‘the great Apostasy’ which was once 
the easy explanation of all that was contrary to 
Protestant dogma. Even if it be assumed that 


| the second and third generations of believers were 


on a lower moral and spiritual level than the first, 
it is difficult to understand how so great and uni- 
versal a perversion could have taken place in the 
character of the Christian religion in so short a 
time. But there is little warrant for this assump- 
tion. The revelations of Paul’s letters to the 
Corinthians do not suggest an ideal condition of 
life in the primitive communities. On the other 
hand, there is little to criticise in the moral and 
spiritual fervour of these later documents. The 


love of Jesus dwelt in Barnabas and Hermas, and 
made the martyr-journey of Ignatius a triumphant 
progress. There is no historic basis for the legend 
of the Church’s fall from Paradise. A more 
promising line of inquiry is opened up by the study 
of contemporary religious ideas. As T. R. Glover 
says: ‘That such ideas should emerge in the Chris- 
tian community is natural enough, when we con- 
sider its environment—-a world without natural 
science, steeped in belief in every kind of magic 
and enchantment, and full of public and private 
religious societies, every one of which had its 
mysteries and miracles and its blood-bond with its 
peculiar deity. It was from such a world and such 
societies that most of the converts came and 
brought with them the thoughts and instincts of 
countless generations, who had never conceived 
of a religion without rites and mysteries. Baptism 
similarly took on a miraculous colour—men were 
baptized for the dead in Paul’s time—and before 
long it bore names familiarly given by the world 
to all such rituals of admission—enlightenment 
(photismos) and initiation, and with the names 


came many symbolic practices in its administra- | 
| Pentecost was ‘Repent and be baptized . . . and 


tion.”! There is obviously a large measure of 
truth in this. But it is to be observed that it is 
not until after Justin that the influence of the 
‘mysteries’ can be clearly traced. 
to use the mystery-word ‘enlightenment.’ Further, 
of a ‘baptism for the dead’ or of anything of this 
nature, the ‘mysteries’ show no sign.?, Beyond a 
common belief in the efficacy of symbolic acts 
there is nothing to suggest any connexion between 
the sub-apostolic Church and its religious environ- 
ment. The association of baptism with the Cross 
and the Spirit is sufficient evidence that it had not 
lost its essentially Christian character. Recent 
scholarship has shown that the alleged influence of 
the ‘mysteries’ on the Apostle Paul has been, to 
say the least of it, greatly exaggerated. There is 
as little sign or proof of such influence in the 
‘Apostolic Fathers.’ Before we are at liberty to 
explain the sacramentarianism of this age by a 
reference to Greek or other mysteries, it must be 
shown, first, that it is of the same nature, and 
second, that there is no other possible source. We 
have no right to assume that it was introduced 
into Christianity from the outside, until it is proved 
to be foreign to its original form. In other words, 
1 Conflict of Religion, 158. 
2 Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, 211. 
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its existence at so early a date, and the ideas that 
are associated with it, ought to lead us to scrutinize 
the New Testament afresh, if only to make sure 
that the alleged chasm between Apostolic and 
sub-apostolic Christianity, has a real existence. 


II. SacRAMENTS IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


It is the belief of the present writer that a can- 
did examination and exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment must lead to the conviction that from the 
beginning what is understood as sacramentarianism 
has had its foothold in the Church. There never 
was a time when baptism was regarded as a 
simple rite, having only a symbolic significance. 
In the earliest documents it is represented as a 
genuine sacrament conveying various divine gifts 
to its recipients. Together with the Lord’s Supper 
it not only typifies but in some real sense effects 
redemption. This appears clear from the close 
connexion between baptism and the gift of the 
Spirit which is everywhere assumed. The narrative 
of Acts seems emphatic on this point. The invita- 
tion of Peter to the multitudes on the Day of 


ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit’; and 
the cases where this gift did not coincide with 
baptism were evidently regarded as abnormal.® 
The baptized Samaritans who had not received 
the ‘Spirit’ needed the special laying on of hands 
of Peter and John (8!) The fact that the Spirit 
‘fell on’ Cornelius and those with him, apart from 


| baptism, was recognized as a divine direction that 


a new class was to be admitted into the Church 
(10%). The strange case of the disciples at Ephesus 


_ who did not know of the Spirit or that the Spirit 


was given, was explained when it was found that 
they had been baptized only with the baptism of 
John. The question of Paul (19%), ‘ presupposes 
that if they had been baptized into the name of 
Jesus, they would have received the Spirit at 
baptism.’ But these were exceptions to the 
general rule, and as such excited surprise. Other 
New Testament references are equally unambiguous. 
It is disingenuous to interpret ‘Born of water and 
the Spirit’ (Jn 3°) as not referring to baptism, or 
the ‘laver of regeneration’ (Tit 3°) as a rhetorical 
phrase. Paul’s references to baptism in Romans 
and Galatians affirm a real union with Christ and 

® See Bartlett, Afost. Age, 464. 

4 Knowling, Zxfos. Gk, Test., tn loc. 
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a communication of the Spirit which date from 
the reception of the rite. And Peter’s qualifying 
words in r P 329 do not break the force of his 
comparison of baptism to the waters of the Flood 
whereby ‘few, that is, eight souls, were saved.’ The 
words of Dr. Denney concerning the Fourth 
Evangelist’s reference to our Lord’s baptism may 
be applied to all the New Testament references 
to baptism. ‘This is the type of the Christian 
baptism with which the author and his readers were 
familiar. In it water and the Spirit normally coin- 
cide. It may not seem a very real idea to us; but 
we have to consider that even within the first cen- 
tury Christianity was assuming some of the features 
of a sacramental system, . .. and that it might 


| 


III. THe ‘BarrisM oF JOHN.’ 


Christian baptism was preceded by the baptism 
of John, and in the movement initiated by him we 


_ have the key to much that seems, at first sight, in- 


explicable. There are indications that the work of 


| the great Baptizer was on a much larger scale and 


seem not unimportant to find at the very begin- | 


ning of its history its fundamental rite undergone 
by the Founder, and proved to be not only a form, 
but a power.’! If for ‘was assuming’ we read 
‘possessed’ we should do justice to all the known 
facts. From the beginning baptism was regarded 
as a ‘power.’ In this connexion it is necessary to 
remember two things. In the jst place, what is 


said of baptism in the New Testament has reference | 


only to the baptism of converts. 


As in the sub- | 


apostolic period, there is no hint or trace of the | 


baptism of infants. In every case repentance and 
faith are assumed as the pre-condition of baptism. 
This means that the association of the Spirit with 
the rite might have some grounds in a genuine 
experience. In the second place, and in some 
measure accounting for the phenomena which 
usually attended baptism, the distinction between 
a symbol and the thing symbolized scarcely existed 
in ancient times. The‘symbol’ itself was believed 
to be an effective agent. 
opposed to the objectively real but to the merely 
natural. 
duced’ as contrasted with the clear and human.? 
Candidates for baptism therefore approached the 
rite predisposed to experience mysterious ecstasies 
which they would attribute to the rite itself. There 
is thus a psychological explanation of the facts as 
described in the documents. 
tive interpretation of the facts it is necessary to 
look beyond them to the great hopes and cer- 
tainties which formed the burden of the earliest 
gospel. 


1 Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, art. ‘Holy Spirit,’ 
740. 
? Harnack, Ast. Dogma, i. 206. 


much more positive than appears from the brief 
accounts in the Gospels. The Evangelists see in. 
his ministry only a passing episode, and in John 
himself merely the Forerunner of Jesus. But that 
this was not the view of his own disciples is evident 
from the fact that when he was in prison they con- 
tinued his work, never dreaming that he had been 
superseded by Jesus. His movement continued 
an independent existence long after his death. In 
places as remote from the Jordan as Ephesus and 
Alexandria there are signs of communities which 
regarded him as their founder (Ac 18?°—19°), and as 
late as the the Fourth Gospel we feel the vibrations 
of their presence alongside the Christian Church. 
The Baptist clearly had a message of his own, a 
gospel of the kingdom of God, which was sufficient 
to hold together a body of disciples. And this 
message was indissolubly bound up with the rite 
associated with his name. It is tempting to con- 
nect his baptism with the baptism of proselytes, 
and to discover its novelty only in the fact that he 
required it of Jezs as an outward sign of repent- 
ance, But this is a superficial view of it. That it 
was regarded as much more than a ceremony that 


_ might be dispensed with, more than a personal 


The symbolical was not | 


It was the mysterious, the ‘God pro- | 


work to baptize. 


But for the primi- | 


and somewhat original requirement, may be 
gathered from our Lord’s challenging question to 
the Pharisees, ‘The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven or of men?’ It is the baptism, not the 
preaching of righteousness, which is in dispute.‘ 
The authority of the Baptist and the authenticity 
of his message were bound up with it. Unlike 
Paul, he believed it to be an integral part of his 
So that to reject his baptism 
was to repudiate him as a true prophet. What his 
distinctive message was is abundantly clear. He 
was ‘a voice crying in the wilderness,’ and much 
more than a voice. He announced himself as the 
heraid of the Kingdom of God which, in true 
apocalyptic fashion, he conceived as involving the 
outpouring of the Spirit, the last Judgment, and 
the establishment of the Messianic order. The 


® Moffatt, Zntrod. Lit. N.T., 530. 
4 Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah, 6% ff. 
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chief difference between John and the prophets 
and apocalyptists who had preceded him, and that 
which constituted his greatness and originality, 
was that he was ‘a practical mystic,’ who, not 
content with proclaiming the nearness of the End, 
took active steps to prepare for it. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that he hoped to bring it 
about, to take the kingdom by storm. At any 
rate, he believed it to be his mission to gather out 
of the nation a people for the coming Christ. 
Those who, under the stress of his preaching, 
repented of their sins, he baptized, and thus sealed 
Jor the Kingdom of God. It has been suggested, 
with some plausibility, that he based his baptism 
on passages like Zec 131, ‘In that day there shall 
be a fountain opened to the house of David, and 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and un- 
cleanness.’ It is certain that he believed he was 
divinely commissioned to baptize. His baptism 
was a ‘baptism of repentance unto remission of 
sins,’ that is, it was the sign that sins would be 
remitted. It was therefore a pledge of safety 
from the ‘Wrath to come.’ In other words, the 
baptism of John was eschatologically conditioned. 
Its whole value lay in its connexion with the 
approaching End of the world. There is abso- 
lutely no reason for believing that John thought of 
it as a mere form, carrying with it no intrinsic 
blessing. Apart from the fact mentioned above 
that the ancient world knew of no ‘mere forms’ 
connected with religion, he believed his baptism to 
be of God’s ordination and therefore necessary. 
It was emphatically ‘from heaven, not of man.’ 
It is a great mistake to represent John as disparag- 
ing his baptism in his references to the Greater 
than he.! When he spoke of the Coming One 
who should baptize with Spirit as he baptized 
with water, he was not contrasting the two 
baptisms. He was connecting them. His mean- 
ing is that those who were baptized with his 
_ baptism would certainly be baptized with the 
Spirit when the time came. He was showing 
the value, not the worthlessness, of the rite he 
administered. 

What he meant by his promise and prophecy of 
the Spirit must be gathered partly from his own 

1 Schweitzer, Ouest of Hist. Jesus, 370. 


words and antecedents, and partly—but with less 
certainty—from the Apocalytic with which he 
identified himself. We shall probably not be far 
wrong if we lay stress on his consciousness of 
weakness. He emphasizes the fact that the 
Messiah would be ‘mightier’ than he. The felt 
need is the need of power. But in Jewish thought 
and tradition the ‘Spirit’ stands for power in the 
fullest and widest sense. In the Old Testament it 
is the divine energy. It is ‘God in efficient opera- 
tion, whether in the cosmos, or as giving life, rein- 
forcing life,.exerting efficiency in any sphere.’? 
The strength of Samson, tthe skill of Bezaleel, 
as well as the inspiration of prophecy, were attri- 
buted to the Spirit. Isaiah exhorted the Jews 
not to fear their foes because ‘the Egyptians are 
men and not God, and their horses flesh and not 
Spirit.’ In Ezekiel it is the creative energy of 
God, and by the power of the Spirit the prophet 
is transported from place to place. There is no 
line drawn between the physical and the ethical or 
spiritual activities of the Spirit. It is the one 
Spirit which is manifest in every exercise of divine 
power. We are wholly justified in believing that 
John had in view mainly the moral and spiritual 
results of the coming baptism of the Spirit. But 
we are not justified in assuming that he looked for 
nothing more. The kingdom of God he announced 
was a supernatural kingdom which would follow the 
Judgment. And while, in the absence of any but 
the most meagre reports of his teaching, it is im- 
possible to be dogmatic on the point, it is reason- 
able to believe that he associated this divine energy 
with the physical transformations which Jewish 
Apocalyptic anticipated, and to which Paul refers 
in Ro 82!, More especially, we may believe that 
he looked for such bodily changes in the baptized 
as would fit them for life in the Kingdom, In 
other words, the Spirit would make them immortal 
with the only immortality the Jews desired, an 
immortality which embraced both body and soul. 
It is quite certain that whatever transcendent hopes 
were associated with the Kingdom of God 
depended for their realization on the creative 
power of God. And it was a baptism of divine 
power John foretold. 
2A. B. Davidson, Zheol. O. 7., 126. 
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TBe Son's (Portion in fhe Oldest Baws Rnown. 


By Prorrssor ALBERT T. Cuay, PH.D., LL.D., YALE UNIVERSITY. 


OLp TESTAMENT critics claimed not so many years 
ago that it was impossible to conceive of a code 
of laws written in Palestine as early as the time of 
Moses. It then would scarcely have been thought 
reasonable if it had been stated that at a much 
earlier time the Babylonians probably possessed 
a highly developed code. A little more than 
a decade ago a code inscribed upon a large and 
irregular diorite stone was discovered in Elam. 
It was written prior to 2000 B.c., and contains 
a code of laws by Hammurabi (or Ammurapi) ; 
who, as practically all scholars now agree, is the 
Amraphel of Gn 141, a contemporary of Abraham. 

Scholars familiar with the history of the times 
and the laws which he codified quite properly 
assumed that they had been based upon earlier 
collections of laws. The phraseology employed, 
and the fact that Sumerian laws were quoted in 
the contracts of an earlier period, made it clear 
that such had been the case; but the actual 
existence of them could not be proved. Recently 
there was secured for the Yale Babylonian Collec- 
tion a tablet which was heavily encrusted from 
being buried for four thousand years in earth 
impregnated with salts. After the tablet was 
cleaned, it proved to belong to a period earlier 
than that of Hammurabi, and to contain laws 
written in Sumerian, the language of Southern 
Babylonia prior to its conquest by the Semites or 
Accadians in the time of Hammurabi. ~ 

Jahweh is said to have been the source of 
Israel’s laws. Hammurabi gives Shamash credit 
for his laws. At the close of this document it is 
stated that they are ‘the laws of Nisaba (a 
goddess) and Khani (a god).’ The exact signific- 
ance of the interesting order, that of goddess 
followed by the god, cannot at present be deter- 
mined. 

The special interest of this tablet in connexion 
with the Code of Hammurabi is that it proves to 
be a prototype of that Code. While the tablet 
and the Code treat the same subject-matter, it 
would be impossible to say that the laws of the 
Code were dependent on those represented by the 
tablet if it were not for one striking and conclusive 
instance. 


The first law on the reverse of the | 


Sumerian tablet, which unfortunately is the only — 
side preserved, reads: ‘If (a man) push a 
daughter of a man, and make let fall the posses- 
sion for her interior, he shall pay ten shekels of 
silver.’ The second reads: ‘If (a man) strike the 
daughter of a man, and make let fall the possession 
of her interior, he shall pay one-third of a mine of 
silver (twenty shekels).’ These two laws are con- 
densed into one, found in the Hammurabi Code, 
which reads: ‘If a man strike the daughter of 
a man, and make her let fall that which is of her 
interior, he shall pay ten shekels of silver for that 
which is of an interior.’ The penalty, namely, the 
payment of ten shekels in the Hammurabi Code, 
is taken from the first-mentioned law of the 
Sumerian Code, in which the accidental injury is 
referred to; but the act of striking with the 
intention to injure, found in the Hammurabi 
Code, is taken from the second section of the 
Sumerian, where the act is more severely dealt 
with. Although one code is written in Sumerian 
and the other in Semitic Babylonian or Accadian, 
it seems that the details, as well as the phraseology, 
are such that no other conclusion can be reached 
than that the former was a prototype of the latter. 

The third law covers the loss of a hired ship 
through carelessness. The fourth legislates with 
reference to a son who renounces his sonship, and 
receives his portion. The fifth refers to the 
repudiation of a child, doubtless one who was 
incorrigible. The sixth covers the case of elope- 
ment; the seventh, the enticing away, or the 
abduction of a girl, after her parents had refused 
to give her in wedlock. The eighth deals with the 
killing of a hired ox by a wild beast; and the 
ninth, the loss of a hired animal through neglect. 
It is expected that the translation of these laws 
will shortly appear in a volume published by Yale 
University Press, and to be republished by the 
Oxford University Press; one of the laws, however, 
follows. 

The fourth law reads as follows: ‘If a son say 
unto his father and his mother, “(thou art) not my 


| father, not my mother”; from the house, field, 


plantation, servants, property, animals he shall go 
forth ; and his portion to its full amount he (the 
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father) shall give him. His father and his mother 
shall say to him, “not our son.” From the 
neighbourhood of the house he shall go.’ This law 
legislates with reference to a son who, desiring to 
venture upon a separate career, renounces his 
sonship, receives his wages or portion, after which 
he leaves his home and is thereafter legally 
separated from his family. In other words, a son 
in good standing with his family who desires to 
venture upon a separate career could ask for his 
portion or wages. This does not imply unfilial 
conduct, for the child may have had a family of 
his own, and wished to provide for his own house. 
Such separations were, doubtless, often suggested 
by the patriarchal head of the family owing to 


limited conditions on the estate, or for many other | 


reasons. It is quite easy to understand how such 


a custom existed among primitive agrarian and 
| the son could not legally impose upon them. It 


nomadic peoples. 

The Code of Hammurabi deals at length with 
the laws of inheritance. The ancient Hebrew law 
is explicit with reference to the distribution of an 
estate after the owner’s death. The relation of 
the portion in the present Sumerian laws to the 
share allowed by the law of inheritance is not 
stated. The amount received may have depended 
upon the years of service, or upon the will of the 
parents. It is reasonable to imagine that the 
portion of a son who, together with his own family 
of grown children, had faithfully served the paternal 
estate for years would be greater than that of 
a son who had just arrived at manhood. The 
Hammurabi Code, in providing for an adopted 
child whom the father desired to repudiate, 
requires that ‘he gave him of his goods one- 
third of the portion of a son, and he shall go. 
He shall not give to him of field, garden, or 
house.’ This implies that the portion which an 
adopted child received upon being sent away 
differed from that which he would have received 
as an inheritance. 

Several adoption deeds are known, belonging to 
the same period as the Hammurabi Code, about 
2000 B.C., which contain similar provisions; to 
quote from one, ‘If Iltani or Nidnat-Sin say to 
Mar-Ishtar, their (adopted) son, ‘thou art not our 
son,” he shall receive his portion as the children 
of Iltani and Nidnat-Sin, and go away.’ But these 
conditions are provided for only in the case of 
parents repudiating adopted children. The newly 
discovered Sumerian Code bearing upon the 


portion or wage refers to the action taken by the 
child; and there is no distinction made as to 
whether he was an adopted or a real child. 

The law under consideration shows that the 
child who renounced his sonship and received his 
portion was legally separated by his parents. 
This legal banishment contained in the words of 
the law, ‘(thou art) not our son. From the 
neighbourhood of the house he shall go,’ was 
a provision of the greatest importance. It was 
prudential in character, although it was also, 
doubtless, a source of relief to many families. 
The son who took this step knew that legally he 
had no further claim upon the estate. This 


| provision annulled the law which provided a share 


in the estate for the son after the death of the 
father. It also protected the parents from any 
further demands. If the portion was squandered, 


was also a wise provision in the interest of the 
other children. They were really party to the 
division which had been made. This law pro- 
tected their interest in the estate which they and 
perhaps their own children were helping to build 
up. It was a necessary accompaniment to a law 
which provided for a son’s patrimony, and also for 
his securing his portion during the lifetime of his 
father. And although it belongs to the earliest 
known laws, in this feature it seems to be an 
advance upon our present-day law, for if a parent 


| during life gives a child what would be his portion, 


and does not leave a will, or a contract which 
specifies this, the law of inheritance would grant 
him another share. 

The tenacity of custom among the peoples of 
Western Asia, which is known in many instances 
to have survived for millenniums, suggests the idea 
that this law throws light on the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son (Lk 15). In accomplishing his 
purpose, the son in the parable does not make 
a request, but rather a demand: ‘ Father, give me 
the portion of substance that falleth to me.’ The 
Greek word translated ‘portion’ is no more 
definite than it is in the codes and deeds referred 
to above. ‘And he divided unto them the 
living’; after which it is said of the son that he 
‘gathered all together, and took his journey into 
a far country.’ And in his dire extremity, after he 
had squandered his portion, knowing that he was 
legally dead as a son, he decided that his lot 
would be better if he were one of his father’s hired 
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servants. He knew that he had no right to ask 
his father for more than this. Upon his return, 
his brother, the sole beneficiary, who is generally 


unjustly condemned, who, as the parable shows, | 


had been most economical in his efforts to build 
up the estate, naturally showed anxiety as to what 
his father intended to do. Whereupon his father 
reminded him that all that he had was his, but at 
the same time he said that it was meet to rejoice 


-<.- 


over the return of his brother, who though legally 
dead was still his own son. This legal aspect of 
the parable does not seem to have been even 
surmised by the commentators. It heightens the 
contrast between the father, who, on the one hand, 
complied with what the law permitted the son to 
demand; and on the other hand, the forgiving 
father, who rejoiced over his return, not as a legal 
heir, but as a son. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Tbe Woman that was a Sinner. 


Tuat the judgment of the ages must be reversed 
with regard to the identification of Mary Magdalen 
with the woman that was ‘a sinner’ is true enough ; 
that it must be reversed with regard to the view 
that the ‘sinner’ was a woman of notoriously bad 
character is not so certain. 


This view seems still | 


to hold the field. That dyaprwAds may have that | 
meaning has been shown by Wetstein, to whom | 


readers of my volume on S¢. ZLwke are referred. 
The division of the Jewish nation into the two 
classes of ot dékaror and of duaprwAof no doubt 


existed in our Lord’s time, and was emphasized by | 


| Hastings’ 22.C.G. il. p. 640. 


those who considered themselves to be dikatou. | 


But it is not adequate for the explanation of Lk | 


736-50, If duaptwAds had occurred only in the 


thought attributed to Simon the Pharisee (v.*9), it 
might have been probable that the term meant 
merely one of those who were regarded by the 
more rigorous Jews as ‘sinners’ and ‘accursed.’ 
But Luke uses it as his own estimate of her; and 
it is a little improbable that, in suchsa matter, he 
would have accepted the Pharisaic point of view. 

There is a stronger objection—the passionately 
penitential and adoringly affectionate behaviour of 
the woman. Would this have. been exhibited if 
she was merely leaving a careless, but quite 
common mode of life, and was grateful to Christ 
for not treating her as the Pharisees did? 

And there is a still stronger objection. In the 
woman’s presence, and publicly before the assem- 
bled guests, our Lord speaks of this woman’s ‘sins, 
her many sins.’ They were notorious, and there 
was no unkindness in thus alluding to them. But 
would He have used such words if she had been 


merely one of the hundreds, or perhaps thousands, 


_ in that city who paid little attention to the require- 


ments of the Law? 

I make many mistakes, but I am unable to admit 
that in this particular I have made a, mistake 
through ignorance. If I am in error, I err in good 
company. I turn to Hastings’ DB. iil. pp. 280 f,, 
to an article by a scholar of the first rank, J. B. 
Mayor, He speaks of her as ‘the sinful woman’ 
and twice as ‘a notorious sinner.’ I turn to 
There we are told 
that ‘in Mk 8° the word (duaptwAds) is associated 
with porxadts; so also in the story of the sinful 
woman (Lk 7%).’ Dr. Bruce in Expositor’s Greek 
Testament says that this woman is represented ‘as 
a notorious character; how sinning indicated by 
expressive silence; a harlot. In what city? 
Various conjectures. Why not Capernaum?’_ 
Dr. Salmon (Human Element in the Gospels, p. 
482) takes the same view. So also S. J. Andrews 
(Life of our Lord, p. 283), Burton and Matthews 
(Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 113), 
Edersheim (Life and Times, 1. p. 564). In the 
latest edition of the Lncyclopedia Britannica, 1911, 
xvil. p. 814, she is ‘the unnamed fallen woman.’ 
One may add Alford, Cook (Speaker), F. W. 
Farrar, Plumptre, Sadler, Wordsworth. Nor is 
this view confined to English and American 
scholars or to orthodox theologians. We find it 
in Burger (Herzog and Plitt), Godet, Hahn, Hase, 
Holtzmann, Keim, Meyer, De Wette. Strauss 
suspects confusion with the woman taken in 
adultery. And some of these writers hold that 
this woman was not only a notorious sinner and 
probably of unchaste life, but that no other hypo- 
thesis than that of habitual unchastity is adequate. 


- €sinner’ 
| Schleiermacher, Hofmann, Keil, and others. 
| veteran B. Weiss has given as his opinion that 
| these attempts have failed, and perhaps they will 
| continue to fail. 
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We find it also in recent Jewish writers. Monte- 
fiore (Synoptic Gospels, ii. p. 901) speaks of ‘the 
harlot,’ as if there were no other interpretation 
possible. But who are the writers who into our 
Lord’s words, ‘for she loved much,’ read a refer- 
ence to prostitution ? 

The attempt to reduce -the sinfulness of this 
is not new. It has been made by 
The 


I close with the words of Isaac 


Williams. ‘Why should we not, with St. Chry- 


; sostom and so many others, take her to be ‘a 
sinner,” even in the worst sense of the term? 


Such a consideration adds much to the greatness 
of her faith and repentance, and to the miraculous 
power of Christ’s conversion; and, in contrast 
with the Pharisee, serves as a comment on our 


- Lord’s declaration, “The publicans and the harlots 
go into the kingdom of God before you” (Mt 
ieee? ).” 


A. PLUMMER. 
eh 


Tbe Wisit of the Eifd Fesus to 
the Tempfe. 


THERE is a closer connexion between the first two 


chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel and the Book of 
Samuel than appears on the surface. The con- 
nexion between the Song of Mary and the Song of 
Hannah is patent to all. The progress of the 
Holy Child, and the progress of the child Samuel 
is given in similar language. In 1 Samuel we have 
the advancement of the child mentioned three 
pimes, 1 5 271-76 21 In St. Luke the advance- 
ment of the Holy Child is recorded twice—Lk 2%, 
which comes after the Presentation in the Temple ; 
then again in Lk 2°, after the visit ‘to Jerusalem 
at the feast of the passover.’ A similar note is 
made concerning the son of Elisabeth, in Lk 15. 
The dedication of the child Samuel to the Lord 
‘in the temple of the Lord’ gave the Virgin Mary 
a more complete picture of sanctity than the up- 
bringing of Moses. The veil of mystery which 
hangs over the early days of Isaac is too dense ; 
therefore the childhood of Isaac affords no analogy. 
The incident of the Birth, miraculous in another 
way, the dedication at ‘the temple of the Lord,’ 
the Thanksgiving Song, the visit of the parents to 
Shiloh, the religious centre of those days—all 


these are paralleled in Lk 1 and 2, and give a 
picture of an ideal childhood of sanctity and 
beauty. 

Hannab’s yearly visit to the Temple (or Taber- 
nacle) has suggested to some writers that the visit 
of the women to the Temple at the time of the 
feasts was a copy of the devotion of Hannah. The 
injunction to be present at the feasts did not 
extend to the women; ‘all thy males’ is the 
direction in Deuteronomy (1616). But from Lk 2 
we gather that the women went yearly, or even 
more frequently, to the feasts at Jerusalem— 
‘His parents went every year to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the passover’ (241); then it is not fanciful 
to suggest that precedent of Hannah was in the 
mind of Mary. We can even imagine Mary 
teaching the Holy Child about little Samuel, as 
children ‘are taught to-day. 

At the age of twelve Jesus accompanied his 
parents to Jerusalem at the time of the ‘feast of 
the passover.’ It would be out of place to discuss 
here whether this was the first time Jesus had 
been to the feasts. All the pilgrims used to go 
to the temple on the day of their departure, by a 
rule possibly based on 1 S 11%:1 ‘And they rose 
up in the morning early, and worshipped before 
the Lord, and returned, and came to their house at 
Ramah.’ On this occasion, when Joseph and 
Mary went to the feast the Child Jesus remained 
behind unknown to His parents. Does this not 
seem a strange thing? What was the reason for 
It? 

I want to put forward a reason for this, quite 
tentatively. We have suggested that Jesus would 
be acquainted with the example of Samuel, He 
would know how Samuel was consecrated to the 
Lord by his mother. How Jesus must have 
pondered over the child Samuel, who ‘ ministered 
to the Lord before Eli.’ Samuel lived at the 
Temple of the Lord, at the heart of the religious 
life of the people. The consciousness of the Child 
Jesus is a difficult problem, but whatever opinion 
may be held, we have some New Testament 
authority for saying that Jesus had some con- 
sciousness, at this time, that He had been called 
upon to do some great work for the Lord. The 
Holy Child may have considered that to remain at 
the Temple, as little Samuel did, was required of 
Him. By a life devoted to God at the Temple, 
He felt He could fulfil the mission He seemed to 

1 Hastings’ Dect. of Chrést and the Gospels, i. p. 226. 
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be called upon to perform. At the Temple He 
could consecrate His life to the service of the 
Lord. This idea has added force if we translate 
Lk 2*9, ‘Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s 
house.’ This is the way the Revised Version has 
translated the verse. 

This is supported by many other passages where 
‘in the house of (my) Father’ can be the only 
translation. In the LXX, Gn 41°!, Sir 421°, and 
in many profane writers we get this meaning.! 
Even if this is not the meaning of the passage, 
the idea that Jesus thought of copying the ex- 
ample of Samuel, and living in the precincts of 
the Temple, is not found to be untenable. To live 
in the Temple as Samuel lived in the Tabernacle 
at Shiloh; to live in the Temple community as 
Anna did, in the centre of religious activity, must 
have appeared to Jesus the way He desired to 
express that feeling of vocation. 

The answer which He gave to the parents, 
whatever else it may mean, seems to demand 
something corresponding to this. But Mary and 
Joseph took Him with them, ‘and he was subject 
unto them,’ in the home at Nazareth. There had 
been prepared for Him another way to fulfil His 
mission, F. Conrap HaMLyn. 


er 


Mnother Sofution of Rev. rr.-rrit. 


THE reconstruction of Rev 20-22 by Canon 
Charles is most attractive; but a careful study has 
convinced me that it is unnecessary. The progress 
of thought in Revelation is by no means in a 
direct line ; and what may seem chaos to some 
may have followed a definite plan in the author’s 
mind. At any rate a protest is needed against the 
point of view at which one can ‘stand aghast at 
the hopeless mental confusion which dominates 
the present structure of these chapters.’ The 
‘hopeless mental confusion’ simply is not there. 
From 20* onwards, we have not a mere heap of 
disjecta membra, nor an ‘unintelligent’ arrangement 
by one whe had lost the thread of the whole ; but 
a perfectly orderly and intelligible development of 
what precedes. 

The vision of 2118 is of a piece with ch. 20. 
The’ “throne 7” of ‘vv.2°5"is “the white 


1 Hastings’ Dect. of Christ and the Gospels, i. 228. See 
also The [nterpreter, April 1913, pp. 306 ff. 


* great 


throne’ of 20%. The last word from that throne is 
not one of judgment, but of restoration.? 

To attach 222 to 214, as Canon Charles does, is 
to cut off two connexions which are perfectly good 
as the text now stands. Ch. 21° is quite suitable 
where it is, and 22? continues the reference to 
Paradise which we have in 22”. 

Ch. 2168 is a practical application of the whole 
section from 20!, being an affirmation of the 
finality of the divine work, with encouragements to 
faith and warnings of the danger of sin, the last 
words of v.® reflecting those of 201°. 

The second vision of the Holy City is placed in 
designed parallelism with (a) the vision of 211, 
the New Jerusalem being described in both cases 
as the Bride, ‘coming down out of heaven from 
God’; and (0) the vision of the Harlot City, which 
with its sequel is given in chs. 17-19!%. These 
contrasted pictures are introduced in identical 
language (17! and 21°). They are also concluded 
in the same way: compare 19% and 227, 19%? and 
22%, 1910 and 228-9. The verses transferred to the 
first vision by Canon Charles are most closely 
connected, as they now stand, with the former part 
of the second. In v.? the redeemed have free 
access to the Tree of Life, in v.®? the Curse is 
removed. In v.! the throne is referred to inci- 
dentally, and in v.%®, as seems required, in direct 
statement. In 217? there is no Temple, but the 
unveiled presence of God and the Lamb, and 
in 22° 4 the priestly service of God’s people is 
described under those precise conditions, whilst 
21° is carried to a climax in 22°. 

The parallelism with the first vision is now com- 
pleted by an exactly similar practical application, 
consisting of three parts corresponding to the three 
parts of 21°8: (a) The same authentication, 2213 
(cf. 21%); (6) similar encouragement, 2214 (cf. 
216.7); and (¢) warning, 22! (cf. 218, where most 
of the words are the same). Vv.!62l form a 
general conclusion to the whole book. The 
finality of 2115" is due to its connexion with what 
precedes, and the practical application which 
follows is not in the least inconsistent with this, 
The surface incongruity of some elements in the 
second vision may surely be explained on the 
principle referred to in Mr. Northcote’s paper, 
namely, that the ‘two ideas of the limited and 
mundane, and of the eternal and supramundane’ 


* In this section the throne is in some way apart from both 
the old and the new earth and heaven. 
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are combined. This obviates the need of such 
heroic measures, by which the unity of 20-218 is 
broken, and the parallel with the vision of the 
Harlot City introduced in a clumsy way, as part of 
another vision, whilst no less than three applica- 
tions straggle in at the end. 

At any rate, it will not do to talk about unin- 
telligent and chaotic lack of order in the chapters 
in question, as they now stand. 

T. STEPHENSON. 

Epworth, Aberystwith. 


a 


‘Ebe Studp of Theology.’ 


May I simply assure Dr. Agar Beet that I had no 
intention to caricature in anything that I wrote 
in my paper on ‘The Study of Theology.’ There 
is an enormous amount of theological activity, and 
very many excellent pieces of what might even be 
called ‘free’ theological research, but I cannot find 
evidence that we have a scientific Theology. I 
regret that the remarks made by Dr. Agar Beet 
tend to take the attention of readers from the chief 
sections of my paper, II. and III, in which I 
endeavour to outline the aims, scope, and methods 
of such a scientific ‘Theology. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 
St. Andrews. 
—_— 


‘ Elohim.’ 


Proressor H. P. Smitu, in his new /istory of 
Israel, says that the plural, ‘Elohim,’ is a relic of 
polytheism. Bishop Ryle, in his commentary on 


_ Genesis in the Cambridge Bible, denies this, and 


says that the reference is to the ‘plural of majesty.’ 
Will some one kindly provide information on the 
following points :— 

1. What is to be said to those who argue that 
relics of polytheism are hardly likely among so 
intensely monotheistic people as the Jews, especially 
in their authoritative books? 

2. How early, under what circumstances, and in 
what Eastern nations can instances of this ‘plural 
of majesty’ be found? 

3. Is there any connexion between the use of 
‘Elohim’ with the singular verb and St. Paul’s 
curiously similar usage in Greek in 1 Th 31? 


W. H. GrirrirH THOMAS. 
Toronto. 


1 Dr. Beet calls attention to the close unity of 207°. 


‘Literature on Zudas Jscartot.’ - 


Reavers of the July number of THE Exposirory 
TIMES may welcome a reference to the pages in 
which a master in English Literature reviews the 
question ‘Judas Iscariot—what can be said for 
him?’ Mark Rutherford’s few pages from his 
volume Pages from a Journal, are judicial, calm, 
noteworthy, well-balanced rather than startlingly 
original, and end on a high note. Emphasis is 
rightly placed on the brevity and incompleteness 
of our information, and the value of the story of 
Judas is said to reside here in its reminder that 
‘man is incalculable.’ 

Some time since Messrs. Headley Bros, published 
an anonymous poem ‘Iscariot’s Bitter Love’ of 
more than average merit. The keynote here is 
‘jealousy.’ Harry GoOODENOUGH. 

New Brighton. 


* 


Bold, Crankincense, and UMyprrb. 


In Gn 2?* three precious things are mentioned 
as found in Havilah, gold, bdellium, and onyx. 
This before the Fall. In Mt 2" the Magi bring 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Is there any 
relation between these sets of three? Gold 
answers to gold, bdellium and frankincense are 
both perfumes ; in what way does the onyx corre- 
spond to the myrrh? 

And may I ask why the myrrh is popularly 
associated with death as a terminus? ‘Myrrh 
his sepulchre foreshows.’ It was used for em- 
balming as a means of preserving the body for 
resurrection ; as one of the ingredients in the sacred 
cream of the Tabernacle used for the anointing of 
things and persons dedicated to the living service 
of God ; it was connected with the preparation of 
brides. Thus life, not death, is the Biblical. 
association with myrrh. A. T. FRYER. 


St, James’ Vicarage, Walthamstow. 


‘She Unrealized Cbristianity of 
Sbefley.’ 


I rH1INK Mrs. Johnson might have claimed more. 
than she does in her interesting article on 
Shelley. Some years ago, after a careful study, I 
ventured to say (in a little book of which at the 
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time you were good enough to take kindly notice) 
that if Shelley had lived he would probably have 
declared himself a Christian. The tendency of his 
work seemed to me to lead inevitably to that con- 
clusion. A few days after I had reached this 
opinion, I came upon Browning’s great essay on 
Shelley in which he says (I quote from memory as 
I am away from my books): ‘I will say what I 
think. If Shelley had lived, he would-have ranged 
himself with the Christians.’ 
RICHARD ROBERTS. 


London. 
Uvattbem vit. 6. 
‘Cast not your pearls before swine.’ 
AGAINST the ordinary interpretation of this 
passage— 


(1) It is opposed to the previous context, which 
forbids judging the sins of others. How can we 
know? 

(2) It is opposed to the following context, e.g. 
v.12 The Golden Rule. Also love your enemies, 
do good to them, etc. 

(3) It is opposed to the teaching, all men are 
brothers, not dogs or swine as the Boer farmer 
called his Kaffir servants when Dr. Moffat wanted 
to have them come to family worship. 

(4) It is opposed to the teaching concerning 
reverence of the person—the priceless value of 
each human soul. 

(5) It is opposed to Christ’s own practice. He 
preached to all classes, publicans, sinners, Phari- 
sees, and Sadducees. 

(6) It is opposed to the teaching that even the 
lowest can be saved, and if carried out would 


forbid much mission work for the brutalized and 


unappreciative. 

(7) It is based on the Old Testament idea that 
things are holy and only for the holy. This is 
opposed to the freeness of the gospel. The 
gospel cannot be trampled on. 

(8) Preachers surely do not hesitate to preach 
to the low for fear of bodily consequences. ‘ Fear 
not them that kill the body,’ etc. 

(9) Even the dogs need food, cf. the case of the 
Syrophcenician woman. ‘Therefore that which is 
holy, or crumbs of it, must be given them. 


As this verse appears only in Matthew, could it 
come under the heading of words misdelivered, as 
John is made to say in ‘A Death in the Desert’? 

Or say, Christ here forbids us thinking so meanly ~ 
and harshly of any of our brethren (as men are 
only too apt to do, cf. 7!°) as to rate them thus, 
and avoid them for fear of consequences. Contrast 
the daring of Moffat in going to preach to the 
fearful ruffian chief Africander. 

Or is the fragment in the wrong place? Where 
might it better come in? Possibly next to v.”, 
‘Beware of false prophets,’ etc. 

DonaLtp MCcGILLIVRAY. 

Shanghat. 


* 
+ 


She Words from the Cross. 


In an American paper, Zhe Alliance Weekly, for 
May 8, the Rev. W. M. Turnbull suggests that 
these familiar sayings. of our Lord set forth God’s 


| plan for the world and really meet some of the 


great questions that are being asked to-day. He 
remarks that the following are dealt with: 

1. What is the nature of God? 

2. What about myself and my own soul? 
am I? How about my own personality ? 

3. What is that strange something in me that 
always compels me to do my duty; and which, if I 
do not, lashes me with a whip? 

4. What is there in this world that puts it all out ; 
of gear and makes every wheel go wrong? . What 
is sin? What is wrong with the world? What is 
the great tragedy we see written large over all our 
human lives? 

5. What is the real? Is this world that we see, 
and handle, and touch, and taste—is it all real? or 
are we living in a dream? Is the world a reality? 

6. What is life itself? What is the meaning of 


Who 


| life ? 


7. And then the question as we look sometimes 
through the dark portals of the grave—What is 
beyond? What is on the other side of the river of 
death ? 

This is a novel and fresh way of looking at a 
familiar topic, and perhaps some of your readers 
may be glad to consider the suggestions and see 
whether they can be regarded as accurate, 


W. H. Grirrira Tuomas. 
Toronto. 
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Entre (lous. 


Mark Rutherford. 


Is Mark Rutherford to live or die? Is he to 
become to the world of ‘literature a possession for 
ever, or is he to pass? He has overcome the one 
change which is fatal to so many reputations, the 
death of the body. Interest in him and in his 
work was never so great as now. And the volume 
which has been published posthumously will prob- 
ably obtain a larger circulation than any volume 
published in his lifetime. Its title is Zas¢ Pages 
from a Journal (Oxford University Press; 4s. 6d. 
net). It is the third volume of its series, Pages 
Jrom a Journal and More Pages from a Journal 
having preceded. -And it appears in the attrac- 


tive style which Mr. Humphrey Milford rarely 


misses. 

Its contents are divided into three parts. The 
first part is made up of sketches of character and 
life. They are the last things which Mr. White 
wrote. Thesecond part begins with some thoughts 
on Scripture texts, and contains estimates of George 
Eliot, Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, and other 
literary articles. The third part gives the book its 
title: it consists entirely of ‘Pages from a Journal.’ 
Let us quote one note on a Scripture text, and two 
notes from the last part of the book. 

‘The inwardness of a few of the Psalms is pro- 
found. ‘Yea, from the horns of the wild-oxen 
thou hast answered me” (xxii. 21, R.V.). From 
between their very horns!’ 

‘There is one thought which never fails, a rock 
which amidst all doubt is never shaken, and it is 
our own weakness ; our powerlessness to compre- 
hend, although we may apprehend, the infinity 
of God. It swallows up death and every earth- 
begotten limit.’ 

‘Hope, in defiance of chances, is characteristic 
of the noblest and the meanest, of Gideon and the 
idlest day-dreamer, but in the one it is faith, and 
in the other torpor. . The one dares everything to 
the last strain of his muscles; the other does 
nothing.’ 


War and Poetry. 


‘J have seen myself accused somewhere of saying 
that War produces Poetry. This is very far from 
my belief. When I began this series of chapters, 
_J was trying to relieve the pressure of the moment 


by recalling times of similar anxiety, and the spirit 
in which England endured them. Thus I showed 
that, when we were struggling for our national exist- 
ence against the great Napoleon, our forefathers 
never surrendered themselves either to panic or to 
lethargy. They fought with all their might by 
land and sea; they poured out money like water ; 
they organized a strong system of internal defence, 
both military and civil, against invasion and 
treachery ; but, through all this time of stress, 
religion and art and literature and social reform 
went on their way unchecked, and were even 
animated to a new activity. Among the activities 
of Literature I instanced the poetry of Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, and Coleridge, which made the 
beginning of the last century glorious; but I 
regarded it as coincident with, not caused by, the 
war.’ 

This is a nice question for a debating society. 
Let intelligent secretaries take note of the volume 
in which the subject is so capably discussed. It 
is The Spirit of England, by the Right Hon. George 
W..E. Russell (Smith, Elder & Co.; 5s. net). 
Other subjects are discussed in the same volume, 
and as capably, ‘War and Freedom,’ ‘ Patriotism,’ 
‘War and Tenderness,’ ‘War and Humour,’ ‘ Pre- 
judice,’ and many more. And throughout the 
book there runs a fine bracing optimism along 
with a fine literary flavour. 


Irish Prayers. 

A translation has been made from Irish into 
English of Prayers of the Gael (Sands). The trans- 
lation is made by R. MacCrdcaigh from the collec- 
tion of Miss Charlotte Dease entitled ‘ Paidreacha 
nanDaoine.’ They are ‘the prayers of a race poor 
in the world’s goods but rich in faith, the simple 
Irish-speaking people who live in remote places, 
far removed from the materialism of modern 
civilisation; a people who have never lost ‘the 
visionary gleam.”’ 

This is one of the prayers— 


PRAYER ON LyING Down. 


I lie on this bed 

As I lie in the grave; 
Firmly I make 
Confession to Thee, Jesu, 
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For the deeds of my flesh, 
For the thoughts of my heart, 
For the looks of my eyes, 
For the words of my mouth, 
For the wanderings of my feet ; 
For all that I said 
Which was not true; 
For all that I promised 
And did not fulfil ; 
For all my sinning against Thy law, 
Or against Thy Holy Will, 

I ask forgiveness from Thee, 

O King of Glory. Amen. 


Prayer for the Dead. 


To the notes on Prayer for the Dead on another 
page add this. It is taken from a new book by 
Mr. Stewart A. McDowall, the author of Hvolution 
and the Need of Atonement. ‘The title of the book 
is Evolution and Spiritual Life. Mr. McDowall 
says: ‘If the soul enters into perfect union with 
God when it leaves the body, there is no room for 
prayer, only for communion. If there are still ages 
before it in which it gradually grows into closer 
union with the Father, we may still surely pray for 
it, though under the fullest reservation, for the 
understanding of its conditions is absent. But, if 
this be so, the dead can pray for us with far more 
knowledge than we for them. Unless man passes 
straight from human imperfection into transcen- 
dent perfectness, the communion of saints must 
surely become fuller and richer in content by the 
prayers of each other, even though some have 
passed behind the thin, dark veil.’ 


Christian Unity. 


What did our Lord mean when He said, ‘ Neither 
for these only do I pray, but for them also that 
believe on me through their word; that they may 
all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be in us: that the world 
may believe that thou didst send me’ (Jn 17” 21) > 

The question is put by Dr. W. H. Cobb in his 
book on Zhe Meaning of Christian Unity (New 
York: Crowell; $1.25). Four answers have been 
given. 

1. The Universalists answer that in these words 
Christ declared the actual unity in Him of all 
living souls, past, present, and future. Christ died 
for all men; all men, they taught, are therefore 
redeemed. 
because He has passed from death to life. 
have but to see this and rejoice. 

Dr. Cobb is impressed with the grandeur of the 
idea. A whole world actually and already re- 
deemed by Christ the Saviour! It may be called 


They 


They have passed from death to life | 


heresy, but he does not mind that. He is struck 
with its enthusiasm for humanity. He would 
gladly become a heretic with the Universalists if 
he could believe the doctrine. 

But it does not agree with the text. Plainly in 
the text the world and the disciples are different. 
They are not in unity, but altogether out of it and 
in manifest contradiction the one to the other. 
The world ‘knows not God,’ and ‘hates the dis- 
ciples,’ who are ‘not of the world.’ 


2. The modern Platonists answer that the whole 
world is zdead/y in Christ. As the race is generic- 
ally in Adam, so is it ideally in Christ. And when 
Jesus prays that all may be one, it is this ideal 
humanity that He prays for. 

Dr. Cobb will not have it. -Christ was not a 
Platonic philosopher. He prayed for men and 
women on the earth, not for an ideal humanity in 
the air. Those who find a metaphysical race-unity 
in this chapter have put it there themselves. 

Set these two. interpretations aside. They 
identify the disciples with the world, and are con- 
demned thereby. The remaining interpretations. 
keep the world and the disciples distinct. 


3. The older Calvinists kept them too distinct. 
They set the elect over against the world to con- 
demn it. In doing so they seemed to have Scrip-- 
ture with them, for they were better students and 
exegetes than the Universalists and the Platonists.. 
They had this Scripture especially: ‘I pray for 
them ; I pray not for the world.’ 

But isolated texts may be used to prove any-. 
thing. The whole prayer is against the older 
Calvinists. Certain expressions in it are also- 
against them: ‘That the world may believe,’ ‘that 
the world may know.’ 


4. So the Cobbists—shall we call them? Dr. 
Cobb would not be afraid to lead a party, but he 
believes that he has almost the whole world of” 
faith and scholarship with him—the Cobbists be- 
lieve that by praying that prayer Christ sent the. 
disciples out into the world to bring the whole 
world to a united brotherhood in Him. 

The Cobbists differ from the Universalists in 
believing that the world is not yet really one in 
Christ ; and from the Platonists in believing that 
it is not even ideally one. They differ from the 
Calvinists in believing that it can and will be made - 
one in Christ. And to show how that is to be 
done is the whole purpose of Dr. Cobb’s book. 
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